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PEACE AND WAR. 


BY AN UNLETTERED YOUTH. 


war. 
Town deserted ; burning village ; 
Murder ; rape ; destruction ; pillage ; 
Man compelled man's blood to shed ; 
Weeping ; wailing ; want of bread ; 
Commerce checked ; grave citizens 
Armed with swords instead of pens ; 
Harvests trampled : homesteads burned ; 
This is War! why is’t not spurned ! 


PEACE. 
Busy town and happy village ; 
Fruitful fields by careful ullege ; 
Smiling wife and children gay ; 
Labor singing through the day ; 
Bounteous harvests ; busy farms ; 
Rusty swords ; disused fire arms ; 
War's vain glory set at nought ; 
This is Peace ! why is’t not sought ? 


FAREWELL TO LONDON. 
BY WILLIAM THOM, THE POET OF INVERURY. 
I’m sick o’ this Babel, sae heartless an’ cauld, 
Its din winna guit wi’ my nature ava ; 
We canna gratf branches when withered an’ auld ; 
It's time, gentle friends, | were todlin awa. 
I fain would be hame, | would fain be alane 
In my cotter house, tramping my tread/es again. 


I’m no made for mingling in fashion's gay thrang, 
I’m out o° my element acting the part ; 
Far better I lo’e to be cro~ning a sang 
By the blithe chimney-cheek ‘mang the friends o’ my heart ; 
Whiles blowing a cloud, and whiles blowing a note, 
As the cutty or flute comes the first in my thought. 


T'll no be a lion, for ennvyed rank : 
I winna be trotted nor roar any more ; 
I scorn Mr. Pelf as he rolls to his bank ; 
The weaver is sterling, and proud at the cote. 
My thoughts are my own, | can beck not nor boo, 
~*Duke Sapple” may cringe, bat the weaver is irue. 


I ne'er see the sun in this dull foggy town, 

Tho’ | whiles get a glimpse o° the calm Leddy Meen*— 
Bless, bless her sweet tace—blinkin couthily down 

On my ain canny, ain bonny, dear Aberdeen. 
O, when shall I greet thee, again shall ls e 

Thy saft light retlected in clear flowing Dee ? 


Fareweel to thee “« Caudle !” and weel may ye thrive 
Who raised me to fame with a dash o’ thy pen; 

A better mate to thee, when next thou shalt wive ; 
A blessin be aye on thy “but” and thy ‘ben.” 

Frae auld Aristarchus to Jeffrey the “cute” 
Come show me the critic that can stand in thy boot! 


Success to thee Caudle, success to the crew 
Round Punch’s guffawing, but sovereign board, 
Determined that all shall have fairly their due,— 
Now raising a weaver, now roasting a lord ; 
Now snubbing a Jenkins, now higher they go 
To clatter a steeniet at Albert's chapeau. 


And fareweel Knockhespock, my patron and chief, 
Mecanas, Glencairn, and father to me ; 
My heart strings mry crack, but I'll get nae relief 
Till the tears fa’ in showers in our ain bonny Dee. 
What pillow sa saft that can lull to repose 
As the green velvet banks where my own river flows ! 
Then hyne o er the water, for noo I’m awa 
To breathe caller air by my Ury again ; 
Tho’ Jeanie no langer can answer my ca’, 
I pant for my hame, I am weary and fain. 
Come rouse ye, my merry men, bend ye the sail, 
And let us away on the wings of the gale. 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF M. DE LAMARTINE. 
( Concluded.) 

Marat inhabited the first floor of a dilapidated house in the Rue des Corde- 
liers, now No. 80 Rue de l’Ecole-de Medecine His lodging consisted of an 
antichamber, a study, a ¢mall bath-room, a sleeping-room asaloon. This 
lodging was almost bare. Marat’s numerous works lying in heaps on the floor, 
newspapers, still wet with ink, scattered on the chairs and tables, correctors of 
the press constantly running in and out, women folding and directing pam- 
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‘phlets and journals, the worn-out stairs, the unswept passages, altogether bore 
witness to the bustle and disorder in which the busy journalist passed his lite. 
Marat’s household was that of an humble artisan. The woman who directed 
it, formerly called Catherine Evrard, was then named Albertine Marat, since 
the Friend of the People had given her his name in taking her for his wife one 
fine day with the sun jor witness, in manner of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. One 
jservant assisted this woman in domestic affairs ; whilst a man, named Laurent 
Basse, used to do errands and the out-door work. 

Marat’s feverish activity had not been lessened by the slow malady which 
was consuming him. The inflammation of his blood seemed to kindle his soul. 
‘He never ceased writing, in his bed, and even in his bath, accusing his ene- 
mies, and exciting the Convention and the Cordeliers. Full of the presenti- 
ment of death, he seemed to fear only lest the short time he had to live would 
‘not allow him to destroy enough of the guilty. More eager to kill than to 
live, he hastened to dispatch before him as many victims as possible, as so 
many hostages given by the sword to the revolution. Terror, which issued 
from that house, returned under another form, the perpetual fear of assassina- 
tion. His companions and friends thought they beheld as many daggers raised 
against him as he himself suspended over the heads of three hundred thou- 
sand citizens. Nobody was allowed to approach his person but sure friends, 
or informers previously recommended and examined. 

Charlotte was ignorant of these obstacles, but she suspected them. She 
alighted from the coach on the opposite side of the street facing Marat's house. 
The portress refused at first to allow the young stranger to enter the vard. 
The latter insisted, and ascended a few stairs, though called back in vain by 
the pertress. At the noise, Marat’s mistress came and opened the door, but 
jrefused to let her enter the apartment. The distant altercation between these 
women, one begging to be permitted to speak to the Friend of the People, and 
the other obstinately stopping her at the door, reached the ears of Marat. He 
understood from their broken sentences that his visitor was the stranger from 
whom he had received two letters that day. In a loud, imperivus voice he or- 
jdered the stranger to be admitted. Either through jealousy or distrust, Alber- 
tine obeyed reiuctantly and with i!l humour. She introduced the maiden into 
‘the room where Marat then was, and withdrew, leaving the passage door half 
open, that she might hear the least word or motion. 

The room was dimly lit. Marat wis in his bath. Although forced to give 
repose to his body, he gave none to his soul. A rough plank, with either end 
resting on the edge of the bath, was covered with papers, open letters, and 
leaves ou which he had begun to write. In his right hand he held a pen, 
which the arrival of the stranger had suspended on the page. The paper was 
a letter to the Convention demanding the judgment and proscription of the re- 
maining Bourbone tolerated in France. On the right of the bath was an enor- 
mous block of vak containing a common leaden inkstand. Marat, covered up 
in his bath with a dirty cloth stained with ink, had only his head and shoulders, 
the upper part of his breast, and his right arm out of the water. There was 
nothing in the appeanance of that man to affect the eye of a woman or to ar- 
rest her arm. Greasy hair bound in a dirty handkerchief, a shelving forehead, 
impudent staring eyes, prominent cheek bones, an immensely wide sneer:ng 
mouth, a hairy breast, lank limbs, and a livid skin :—such was Marat. 

Charlotte avoided looking at him for fear of betraying the horror of her soul 
at the sight of him. Standing with cast-down eyes and her hands by her side, 
jnear the bath, she waned for Marat to question her about the state of things 
in Normandy. She replied in a few words, giving her answers the sense and 
colouring most likely to please him. He afterwards asked her to tell him the 
names of the deputies who had taken refuge at Caen. She dictated, and he 
moted them down Then, when he had finished writing the names, * "Tis 
well!” said he, in the tone of a man sure of his revenge; “before a week is 
past they shall all go to the guillotine!” At these words, as if the soul of 
Charlotte had waited for his last crime before it could resolve to give the blow, 
she drew her knife from her bosom, and plunged it with superhuman strength 
up to the hilt in the heart of Marat. With the same motion she drew the 
sear knife from the body of the victim, and dropped it at her feet. “Help! 


ear friend, help!” cried Marat, and he expired under the blow. 

At that cry of agcay Albertine, the servant-maid, and Laurent Basse rushed 
into the room and caught Marat’s lifeless head in their arms. Charlotte was 
oe behind the window-curtain, motionless, and as if petrified by the crime 
she had committed. The transparency of the curtain, in the last gleam of 
\departing day, revealed the shadow of her body. Laurent seized a chair and 
jaimed an uncertain blow at her head which stretched her on the floor. Ma- 
rat's Mistress stamped upon her and trampled her under foot in her fury. At 
the uproar and the shrieks of the women the lodgers ran in. The neighbours 
and passengers stopped in the street, ran up the stairs, and crowded into the 
apartment. The people in the yard, and soon the whole neighbourhood. de- 
|manded with furious vociferations, that the assassin should be thrown to them, 
in order to avenge the death of the idol of the people on his still warm body. 
The soldiers of the neighbouring posts and the national guards also assembled, 
and some order was restored. The surgeons arrived endeavoured to dress 
the wound. The bloedy water gave the sanguinary man the appearance of 
expiring in a bath ef blood. When lifted on to his bed he wa’ a corpse 

Charlotte had risen to her feet. Two soldiers were now holding her hands 
across till ropes were brought to tie them. The hedge of bayonts which sur- 
rounded her could hardly keep off the crowd, who were ever rushing at her to 
tear her in pieces. A fanatical cordelier, named Langlois, had pick+d up the 
bloody knife, and was making a funeral speech over the dead body of the vie- 
tim, interrupting his lamentations tu brandish the knife, as if he was stabbing 
the assassin to the heart. But nothing seemed to affect Charlotte, except the 
heart-rending cries of Marat’s coacubi Her countenance seemed to ex- 
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press her astonishment at the sight of that woman ; at not having reflected that 
such a mau might yet be loved ; and a regret at having been forced to wound 
two hearts in stabbing one. ss 

To the invectives of the orator, and the s of the people for their idol. 
her lips wore a smile of bitter contempt. Poor people,”’ said she, ** you wish 
for my death, and yet you owe me an altar for having rid you of a monster! 
Cast me to those madmen,” said she to the soldiers who protected her, ‘since 
they regret him, they are worthy to be my executioners.” 

he commissary at length arrived, and drew ap a proces-verbal of the mur- 
der, and had Charlotte conducted to Marat's saloon in order to question her 
He wrote down her answers. Sie gave them calmly, in a loud voice, in no 
other tone than that of proud satisfac'ion for the act she had committed. 

The report of the death of the Friend of the People spread with the rapi- 
dity of lightning, and soon reached the Convention. Some of the deputies in- 
stantly left the assembly and hastened to the spot where the crime had been) 
commitied. There they found the crowd increasing, and Charlotte replying to 
the questions of the commissary. They remained thunderstruck and dumb 
with astonishment at the sight of her youth and beauty, as well as at the calm 
ness and resolution of her language. Charlotte seemed so to transfigure crime) 
that, even by the side of the victim, they felt pity for the assassin. 

The proces-verbal being ended, the deputies ordered her to be transported 
to the Abbaye, that being the nearest prison to Marat’s house. They called 
the same coach that had brought her The street was then filled with a dense 
crowd shouting with rage, which rendered the transfer difficult. The detach- 
ments of fusileers that had successively arrived, the scarfs of the commissaries, 
and the respect due to the members of the Convention, could ill restrain the 
people, and they had much difficulty mm forcing a passage. The moment 
Charlotte, with her hands tied with ropes, and supported by the arms of two 
of the national guard who were holding her elbows, appeared on the threshold 
of the house to step into the coach, the people crowded round the wheels with 
such furious guestures and howlings, that she thought she must he torn piece 
meal—and she fainted. On recovering her senses she was astonished, and felt 
sorry at breathing again. 

Chabot, Drouet, and Legendre, followed her to the Abbaye, and made her 
undergo a second examination which lasted till late at night. Legendre, proud 
of his revolutionary importance, and jealous of being thought also worthy of 


martyrdom, believed, or feigned to believe, that he recognised in Charlotte 
Corday a young girl who had come to his house the day before, disguised asa 
nun, and whom he had sent away. 

“ Citizen Legendre is mistaken,” said Charlotte with a smile, that discon- 
certed the conceit of the deputy. ‘I never saw him, neither did I ever con- 
sider the life or death of such a man so important to the safety of the repub- 
lic.” 

She was then searched ; but nothing was found on her but the key of her! 
box, her silver thimble, a ball of cottou, two hundred francs in assignats and 
in silver, a gold watch, made by a watchmaker of Caen, and her passport. 

Her neckerchief still concealed the sheath of the knife with which she had 


stabbed Marat. 

« Do you know this knife ?” 

“ Yes!” 

** Who induced yon to commit this crime?” 

«T saw France,” said she, “ about to be torn in pieces by civil war, and be- 
ing convinced that Marat was the principal cause of the perils and calamities 
of my country, J have sacrificed his life and my own for its salvation.” 

«« What have vou done since Thursday, the day you arrived at Paris?” 

To such questions she related sincerely, word for word, all the circumstan- 
ces of her abode at Paris, and of her action. 

When the interrogatory was ended, Chabot, dissatisfied with the result, 
seemed to be devouring with his eyes the countenance, the figure, and the 
whole person of the young lady handcuffed before him. He thought he per- 


ceived a folded paper pinned to her bosom, and stretched forth his hand to); 


seize it. 

Charlotte had forgotten that paper, which contained an address that she had 
written to the French nation, in order to engage the citizens to punish their 
tyrants. She imagined she perceived in Chabot’s gesture and action an out- 
rage to decency. Being deprived of the use of her hands by her bonds, she 
could not parry the insult. Honour, and the indignation she felt, caused her 
to spring back with such a convulsive motion of her body and shoulders, that, 
the string of her robe burst, and her robe falling below her shoucders, left her) 
bosom bare. She stooped in confusion, as quick as thought, and bent herself 
double in order to hide her nakedness from her judges. 

Patriotism rendered these men neither cynical nor unfeeling. Their mo- 
desty seemed as much hurt as Charlotte Corday’s at that involuntary suffering 
of her innocence. 

She entreated them to untie her hands that she might adjust her robe. One 
of them undid her bonds, turning his head aside. As soon as her bands were 
free Charlotte turned round towards the wall and arranged her dress. ‘They 
took advantage of her hands being free to make her sign her answers. The 
ropes had left deep blue marks on her arms. 

When they were about to handcuff her again, she entreated her gaolers to 
allow her to draw down her sleeves and to put on gloves, in order to avoid an, 
unuesessary torment before her final punishment. ‘The poor girl's look and, 
accent were such while she was addressing this prayer to her judges, and 
showing them her discoloured hands, that Harmand could not help shedding 
tears, and he retired to conceal them. 

Ske was then sent to prison, and guarded within sight by two gendarmes, 
— during the night; she protested, but in vain, against that profanation of 

er sex. 

The committee of general safety hastened on her trial and execution. 

From her flock-bed she heard the public criers shouting an account of the 
murder im the streets, and the imprecations of the crowd vowing a thousand, 
deaths against the assassin. 

Charlotte did not take that voice of the people’ for the decree of posterity, 
and through the horror she inspired sne foresaw her apo heosis. It was in this 
spirit that she wrote to the committee of general safety, to allow her to have 
her picture taken. 

Muntane, the president of the revolutionary tribunal, came on the morrow to 
interrogate the prisoner. Touched by her youth and beauty, and convinced of 
the sincerity of her fanaticism, which almost made the assassin innocent in the, 
eve of human justice, he wanted to save her lite. 
and tacitly insinuated the replies so as to make her judges believe her to be 
rather mad than criminal. Charlotte was obstinate in thwarting this merciful 
intention of the president, She justified her act. They then transferred her 


to the Conciergerie. 


Madame Richard, the wife of the governor of the prison, received her with 
the compassion which her youth and present position naturally inspired. Owe 
ing to her indulgence, Chariotte obtained paper, ink, and quiet, of which she 
took advantage to write a hasty letter to Barbaroux, giving him an account of 
all the circumstances that had happened since her arrival in Paris, in a style 
in which patriotism, death, and mirth are mingled together, like sorrow and 
gladness in the parting giass at a farewell banquet. 

Her letter to her father, written the last, was short and full of affection and 
emotion. 

“Forgive me,” said she, “ for having disposed of my existence without your 
permission. I have avenged many innocent victims, and prevented many dis- 
asters. The people, undeceived one day, will rejoice at being delivered from 
atyrant. If 1 endeavoured to persuade you that I was going over to England, 
it was because I wanted to remain unknown. I found it was impossible ; but 
[ hope you will not be molested. In every case you have defenders at Caen. 
| have chosen Gustave Doulcet de Pontecoulant for my advocate. Such an 
attempt cannot be defended : it is merely a form. Adieu, dear papa. 1 pray 
you tu forget me, or rather to rejoice in my fate. My cause is a noble one. | 
embrace my sister, whom I love with my whole heart. Forget not this verse 
of Corneille :— 
Le crime fait la honte, et non pas l'echafaud. 

[ am to be tried to-morrow at eight o'clock.” 

This allusion to a verse of her great uncle, by reminding her father of that 
illustrious name, and the heroism of their blood, seemed to place her deed un- 
der the safeguard of the genius of her family. 

On the following morning the gendarmes came at eight o'clock to conduct 
her to the revolutionary tribunal: the room was situated above the vaults of 
the Conciergerie. 

Before proceeding to it, she arranged her hair and her dress, in order to 
meet death with decency: then she said, with a smile, to the governor, who 
was assisting her in making these preparations, “« M. Richaid, 1 pray you to 
take care that my breakfast be prepared when I descend from above : my 
judges are doubtless in a hurry. I wish to take my last meal with Madame 
Richard and you.” 

‘The hour of her trial was known in Paris the night before. Curiosity, hor- 
ror, and compassion had attracted an immense crowd to the court of justice, 
and filled every avenue. When the prisoner drew near, a low murmur arose 
from that multitude, like a malediction on her name. But no sooner had she 


pierced the crowd, and dazzled every eye with her surpassing beauty, than 
the murmur of anger changed to an emotion of compassion and admiration. 
When she had taken her seat on the prisoner's bench, she was asked whether 
she had a defender. She replied she had entrusted that duty to a friend ; but 
not seeing him present she presumed he had lost his courage. The president 
then appointed her an official defender,—young Claveau-Lagarde, since illus- 
trious for his defence of the queen, and already noted for his eloquence and 
courage in causes at atime when the advocate shared the perils of the ac. 


cused. 
Lagarde placed himself at the bar. Charlotte looked at him carelessly and 


juneasily, as though she feared that, to save her life, her defender might endan- 


ger her honor. Marat’s widow gave her deposition with tears and sobs. Char- 
lotte, affected by the woman's grief, cut short her deposition by exclaiming, 
“« Yes, yes, I killed him.” 

She then related the premeditation of an act conceived three months before, 
the projects of stabbing the tyrant in the midst of the Convention, and the stra- 
tagem she had used to approach him. She ended by saying, *I have killed one 
= to save a hundred thousand. I wasa republican long before the revolu- 

ion.”” 

«The prosecutor having reproached her with plunging the knife downwards, 
that the blow might be more sure, told her she must doubtless have well prac- 
tised the crime! At that supposition, which confounded all her ideas, by 
assimilating her to professional murderers, she uttered an exclamation of shame: 
«« Oh, the monster !”’ cried she, “* he takes me for an assassin !” 
Fouquier-Tinville then summed up, and adjudged her deserving of capital 
punishment Her advocate arose. 

_ “ The prisoner,” said he, “* avows the crime ; she owns it was long premed- 
irated, and she confesses the most overwhelming particulars. Citizens, this is 
her entire defence. ‘This imperturbable calmness and complete self-denial, be- 
traying no remorse in the presence of death, are, in one point of view, something 
beyond human nature, and can only be accounted for by the exaltation of the 
political fanaticism which armed her hand with the poignard. It is for you to 
judge how much such an immovable fanaticism should weigh in the scales of 
justice. I refer the matter to your consciences.” 

The jury unanimously pronounced sentence of death. She heard the decree 


unmo ved. The president having asked her whether she had anything to say 


on the nature of the penalty, she disdained to answer, and turning to her de- 


fender, 

* Sir,” said she, in a sweet affecting tone of voice, “ you have defended me 

as I wished, and I thank you. 1 owe you a testimony of my gratitude and 
esteem ; I offer one worthy of you. These gentlemen (pointing to the judges) 
have just declared my property confiscated. I owe something to the prison, 
and | bequeath you that debt 10 pay for me. 
Whilst they were questioning her, and receiving her answers, she perceived 
amidst the auditory a painter sketching her features. She had turned obliging- 
ly and with a smile towards the artist, that he might take her likeness the bet- 
ter. She was thinking of immortality, and had already taken her position in 
the future. 

Behind the painter was a youth, whose fair hair, blue eyes, and pale com- 

plexion proclaimed him to be achild of the north. He was standing on tip- 
toe, in order to have a better view of the prisoner. At every anewer, the man- 
ly vigor, and almost feminine sound of Charlotte’s voice, made him shudder 
and change color. 
Unable to master his emotion, he provoked several times, by his involuntary 
exclamations, the murmurs of the crowd, and attracted the prisoner’s atten- 
tion. 
The moment the president pronounced sentence of death, that young man 
half arose, with the gesture of a man who protests in his heart, and immediate- 
ly sunk back, as if his heart failed him. 

Charlotte, indifferent about her own fate, noticed that emotion. She felt 


He directed the 


that, at a moment when she was abandoned by all on earth, one soul was at- 
tached to her, and that in the midst of that hostile crowd she had one unknown 
friend. She thanked him with a look; it was their only communication on 


earth. 
That young stranger was A dam Lux, a German republican, deputed to Paris 


by the revolutionary party of Mayence, in order to unite the movements of 
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Germany with those of France in the common cause of human reason and the 
freedom of nations. 

On returning to the Conciergerie, whence she was soon to depart for the scaf 
fold, Charlotte smiled at her prison companions assembled in the passages and 
courts to see her pass. She said to the governor, 


“I had hoped we should breakfast once more together ; but the judges 
ese kept me so long, that you must forgive me for having broken my 
word.” 

The executioner entered. She asked him to allow her a minute more to 
finish a letter. This letter was neither an act of weakness nor of emotion. 
but the expression of wounded friendship wishing to leave an immortal reproach 
for what she believed to be a cowardly desertion. [t was addressed to 
Doulcet de Pontecoulant, whom she had known at her aunt’s, and whom 


she believed she had invoked in vain to defend her. The letter was as fol-|; 


lows :— 

“ Doulcet de Pontecoulant is a coward, for having refused to defend me, 
when the thing was so easy. He who has done so, has performed the 
task with all possible dignity, and I shall feel grateful to him to the last mo- 
ment ” 


This vengeance was undeserved by him whom she accused from the brink 


Such was the end of Marat, and such the life and death of Charlotte Cor- 
day. 

The culpable devotion of Charlotte Corday, is one of those acts which we 
should doubt whether to admire or abhor, did not morality reprove them. For 
our part, if we had to find for that sublime deliverer of her country and that 
jglorious murderess of tyranny aname, that contained at once the enthusiasm of 
our emotion for her and the severity of our judgment on her act, we would 
jcreate a word to unite the two extremes of admiration and horror in the language 
of men, and we would call her the Angel of Assassination. 

A few days after her execution, Adam Lux published an apology of Char- 
‘lotte Corday, and participated in her offence in order to share her martyrdom. 
Being arrested for this audacious provocation, he was cast into the Abbaye. 
-* So, then, I shall die for her !” cried he, as he passed over the threshold of 
\the prison. And he died accordingly, soon after, hailing the scaffold conse- 
crated by the blood of Charlotte, as the altar of love and liberty. 

On hearing, in his prison, the crime, condemnation, and death of Charlgtte 
Corday, Verginaud exclaimed, “ She kills us, but she teaches us how to ” 

THE GREEKS. 


BY JOHN BOWRING, LL.D. M.-P. 


of the grave. Young Pontecoulant, being absent from Paris, had not received|| If a people be not brutalised by despotism, there is no ground for despair. 
her letter : his generosity and courage leave no doubt that he would have per- I never despaired of Greece. In the elasticity and activity of the Hellenic m- 
formed this service for her. Charlotte carried with her an error and an act of| tellect, there was always a source of hopeful trust and expectation. True, they 


injustice to the scaffold. 


idrank of the bitterest draught ofslavery! True, they—the intellectual—were 


A priest authorised by the public prosecutor, presented himself, according to| trampled upon by the coarse and brutish; but in that fertility of device whieh 


custom, to offer her the consolation of religion. 


was called craftiness and cunning—in that subtle readiness which so often 


« Thank those who have had the kindness to send you,” she said in an affec- trenched on, and not unfrequently passed over, the barriers of truth and hones- 


tionate tone; * but I needed not your ministry. The blood I have shed, and|| 


my own, are the only sacrifices that I can offer tothe eternal.” 

When the trial was over, and the punishment of death had been pronounced, 
she sent for the painter, M. Hauer, towards whom she had frequently turned 
during the proceedings, thanked him for the interest he took in her fate, and of- 


fered to sit once more during the few moments she had to live. M. Hauer 


accepted the offer 


During the sitting she conyersed on indifferent subjects; she spoke also of 1 
what she had done, and gloried in having delivered France of sucha vit andl 


as Marat She entreated M. Hauer to make a small copy of her portrait, and 
send it to her family. 

After about an hour and a half there was a knock at the small door just be- 
hind Charlotte Corday. It was opened and the executioner entered. She 
turned round, and behoiding the scissors and the red mantle, could not help 
showing some emotion as she exclaimed “‘ What, so soon!’ She immediate- 
ly recovered herself, and addressing M. Hauer, * Sir,” said she, * I know not 
how to thank you for all the interest you have shown and the trouble you have 
taken on my account; I have but this to offer you ; keep it in remembrance of 
me.” 


ty—some resource was found against tyranny that would have been otherwise 
‘intolerable. But when the Turkish yoke was removed, with what a spring the 
‘old commercial spirit of the Greek islanders burst into energetic action! Ev+ 
‘en before the last successful Hellenic insurrection, the mariiime passions of the 
[nbabinentn of the Byclades was exhibited in a thousand shapes. ‘The best 
sailors who manned the Turkish fleet were Greeks. That noble race of boat- 
jmen who play through the Dardanelles, and about the Bosphorus, are mostly 
Greeks; there was a scarcely a port inthe Mediterranean where the Greek mar- 
iner, in his rational costume, did not add something to the charms of the scene, 
he Hydriote there might be found in those plain coloured garments, which the 
‘sumptuary laws of his island imposed upon him. There the Sciote and the 
|Spetziote, the Candiate and the Cyprus, the Rhodian and Eubean, were to be 
jseen in the grotesque varieties of their distinguishing habiliments; and the 
'Greeks of late have been more than ever faithful to their trading traditions. 
| Within the last twenty years they have nearly monopolized the commerce of 
the Levant. 

There is not a port nor a place in Europe, where business is carried on to any 
'/extent, in which Greek merchants are wanting. Every trading city aronnd the 
| Mediterranean Sea is crowded with them. Through Eghpt they have penetra- 
||ted into Nubia, Soudan, and down to the confluence of the blue and white Nile. 


J 


So saying, she took the scissors from the hand of the executioner, cut off They uover about the Red Sea, and trade with Abyssinia on the one side, and 


a large lock ofher hair which fell from her cap, and handed it to M 
Hauer. The gendarmes, and even the executioner, seemed affected at the 
scene. 

The executioner then tied her hands, and put on the fatal garment. “This,” 
said she with asmite, “is the toilette of death prepared by rough hands ; but 
it leads to immortality.” She picked up her long hair, looked at it once more, 


and gave it to Madime Richard Just as she ascended the cart to goto} 


the place of execution, a violent storm arose and burst forth over Paris. 

The lightning and rain dispersed the immense crowds that filled the bridges, 
street, and squares through which the procession was to pass. Bands of des- 
perate women, pursued her with their maledictions : but, insensible to the out- 
rage, she looked calmly down upon the people with an eye of pity. 

The sky cleared up again. Her garments drenched with rain, shewed more 
plainly the graceful form of her body, like that of a woman rising from her bath. 


Arabia on the other. By Aleppo and Damascus they carry on their barter with 
ithe two sides of the Euphrates. They have invaded Georgia, Armenia, and 
Persia, by the Caspian; and at this moment the Greeks reckon among their 
‘number some of the most oponent and enterprising merchants of the world. 

| Their written language has adapted itself to the necessitiee of rapid commu- 
ynication. [tis no longer written as of old, in separate characters, as in ancient 


‘Greek manuscripts—every letter standing alone, apart from every other. A rap- 
id running hand has been universally adopted, in which the letter of every word 
‘are so linked together that the pen is not taken from the paper till the word is 
jcompleted. And this is an improveat upon our style of writing; for the dots 
jon our i's, and the crosses on our t's, are 4 great impediment to our progress; 
jand still more{ impediments do the accents create which are used by many of 
the continental nations. In additionto the current style of writing abbrevia- 
tions are much employed ; and there is now no European tongue better suite 


Her hands tied behind her back caused her to carry her head erect : this con-| ed than the Greek to commercial intercourse; and u is almost universally 


straint of the muscles gave her the attitude of a graceful statue. The setting) 


sun shone like glory round her brow. ‘The color of her cheeks, heightened by 
the reflection of the red mantle, imparted a dazziing splendour to her counte 
nance. 

Robespierre, Danton, and Camille Desmoulins, had placed themselves on 
the road to see her pass All those who {elt a presentiment of assassination 
were curious to study in her features the expression of that fanaticism which 
might threaten their lives on the morrow. 

She seemed occasionally to seek among the assembled thousands for a look 
of intelligence. Adam Lux was awaiting the cart at the entrance of the Rue 
Saint Honore ; he piously followed the wheels as far as the foot of the scaf- 
fold. 

“ He engraved in his heart,” he said, her angelic meekness. Amid the 
barbarous howlings of the crowd, the mild expression of her beautiful eyes re- 
vealed her tender yet intrepid soul,—those charming eyes that would have 
moved arock! Let the place of her exectition be holy ground, and let a sta- 
tue be erected to her with these words: “ Greater than Brutus.” 

« To die for her, and like her to be beaten by the hand of the executioner, 
to feel, in dying, the same edge that cut off the angelic head of Charlotte,’ 
and to be united to her in heroism, liberty, love, and deatn, is hen: forth my| 
only prayer. I shall never attain her sublime virtue ; but is it not just that the 
adored should ever be superior to the worshipper !” 

Thus an enthusiastic and immaterial love, inspired by the last glance of the 
victim, acoompanying her step by step, as far as the scaffold, and unknown to 
her, was ready to follow her in order to merit, by her example, the eternal union 
of souls. 

The cart at length stopped. Charlotte turned pale on beholding the instru- 
ment of death, but soon recovering her natural color, she ascended the slip- 
pery steps of the scaffold, with as firm and light a step as her handcuffs and 
dripping mantle permitted. 

hen the executioner in order to lav bare her neck, removed the handker- 
chief which covered her bosom, her humiliated modesty gave her more pain 
than her approaching death; but resuming her serenity, and as if joyfully 
launching into eternity, she placed her head herself under the hatchet. Her 
head flew off and rebounded. 

One of the executioner’s assistants took the head in one hand and slapped 
the face with the other, thus vilely courting the approbation of the people! We 
are told that Charlotte’s cheeks blushed at the outrage, as if dignity and mod- 
esty had, for a moment, survived the sentiment of life. The angry crowd did 
not accept the ho A shudder of horror pervaded the multitude and de 


jased by the Greek merchauts among themselves. 

| It woud be a curious inquiry how many Greek letters are constantly in tran- 
‘sit from one part of the world to another. The number, compared with the 
jnumber of persons who speak the Greek, would be discovered to be very great. 
)And the language itself is becoming purer and purer. It is ceasing to be Ro- 
| maic—it is verging towards the Hellenic ; and is now an instrument of episto- 
lary exchanges through regions undreaint of in classieal days. 

| In the Greek nation, as now constituted, there will, nodoubt, be found a blen- 
| ding of the various races which from time to time have oecupied the Hellenic 
jsoil; and there are spots where.an intrusive tongue has domimeered over and 
jalmost ejected the Romaic. The Hydriotes, for example, speak Illyrian; but 
\itis only among the very lowest classes even of the Hydnotes that the Greek 
is unknown; and the emanvigation of Greece is again giving ascendancy to the 
lauguage of Greece. Many of the ancient characteristics of Hellas may be 
(found existing at the present hour;—not only national, but even provincial char- 
acteristics. ‘There are specimens of the antique type, even in its most beauti- 
ful physical forms. Among the youths, who during Lord Byron's visit to the 
‘Morea, were sent for education to England, there was one, Stamos Nakos by 
jname, the son of an Archon of Livadia, in whom the line of beauty—straight 
down from the forehead to the point of the nose, without the slightest indenta- 
tion between the eyes—was completely exhibited He might have been a mo- 
del fora bust of Phidias—was the very personification of the equestrians on 
the friezes of the Parthenon. And the women of Greece—what couptry can 
exhibit diviner specimes of womanly loveliness! As a race | know of none com- 
parable to them in grace and beauty. Among the groups of Andalusian la- 
dies, you will be struck with the surpassing charms of some—with the small, 

\retty feet, with the laughing coquetry, with the ready repartee, of most, or 
all But you will see nothing comparable, upon the whole to an assemblage 
jof Grecian damsels. As a race, | repeat, they are the most beautiful women 
of Europe Go forth at evening on the banks of the Bosphorus—visit any of 
jthe Greek villages either on its eastern or western banks, ramble on a holiday 

jto the valley of the sweet waters, to Therapia, Arnaouat Koe, or Buyukdere 

;—and you will see forms and figures gliding by, such as the eye of admuration 

would be never weary of contemplating, and the memory be delighted to dwell 

jupon. Visit any of the Evropean ports where the Greek * merchants most do 

congregate,” and in the evening gatherings, ihe balls, or conversazioni, in which 

jyou observe circles of ladies more charming than the rest, you may safely pro- 

nounce them to be the wives and daughters of the ambulatory and adventurous 

traffickers who, from Scio and Syra, from the islands of the Archipelago, or the 

harbours of the Peloponesus, have there established theinselves. 


manded vengeance for that indignity. 


Not long since the Greek merchants, settled in London, gave a splended din- 
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ner at the London Tavern to celebrate the Revelution of September. (It is sad 
to think how few and fleeting have been the fruits of that most worthy move- 
ment!") There were present most of the Greek ladies residing in our capital 
—each fairer than the others, and all surpassingly fair. 
How truthfully and well did By ron sing scarcely dreaming of the redemption, 
the not distant redemption, of Greece,— 
* On Suli’s rock, and Parga’s shore, 
Exist the remnants of a line 
Such as their doric mothers bore; 
And there perhaps some seed is sown 
The Heracleidan blood might own.” 
And how natural the feeling of a high-minded Greek in the days of his coun- 
try’s degradation,— 
“ Our virgins dance beneath the shade ; 
I see their glorious black eyes shine;— 
But gazing on each glowing maid, 
Mine own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves !” 


Most touchingly said; and “ it is something” for a patriot Greek to feel that 
he has now entered on a better era than that of ‘blushes for Greeks,” and 
** tears for Greece.” The sounds which had passed from Scio and Teos to 
a farthest west,” have already returned harmonious to “ their place of 

irth.’” 

Greece has yet resources, agricultural and commercial. Her present popu-| 
lation amounts to nearly a million ; of which about a quarter of a million are 
distributed among the islands, the remainder in Eastern and Western Greece. 
But the million of inhabitants who are included in the kingdom of Greece com- 

ise less than half of those who call themselves Greeks, and who speak the 

maic tongue. Of these, Macedonia alone—still subject to the Ottoman 
sway—is inhabited by three quarters of a million of Greeks. The area of King 
Otho’s dominions is abvut sixteen thousand miles. Its geographical position is 
admirably adapted to trading enterprise. It has multitudinous inlets and supe-| 
rior harbours ; its islands stud the Egean; its coasts furnish an abundant sup- 
ply of able and practised mariners : the spirit of the people is generally adven- 
turous, and the ocean may truly be called the home of a large portion of the 
Greek community. Its fisheries employ great numbers ofhands, who are trained 
on the shores to a wider field of maritime exertion. Rivers are not wanting, 
though better known to muse than the merchant. But the soil is fertile and va- 
rious, adapted to the production of many of the articles most in demand in the 
great markets of Europe. Ofsome, Greece and the Ionian islands have an ab- 
solute monopoly ; currants, for example, which take their name from the city 
of Corinth, which encouraged by the lowering of duties in England and 
the security of property, in Greece, have been cultivated of late to an enormous- 
ly increasing extent. 

Generally the fruits of Greece are excellent. She could furnish a large sup- 
ly of figs, oranges, gra and olives, and, of course, of oil and wine. The 
Tost especially claims attention of her inhabitants. That of Tenedos is 
excellent, and is the wine most commonly used in the Levant. The price is 
low; and hence, perhaps, too littie care has been given to its improvement ; 
but in these days of free communication, a better price. Olive oil is very large- 
ly produced, especially in the islard of Crete, which provides very considera. 
ble supplies for the soap manufactories of Marseilles. Sugar, cotton, indigo, 
rice, and opium, are among the important articles to which the soil and climate 
of Greece are well adapted ; almost every species of corn and maize can be 

uced abundantly ; but the aptitudes and resources of the country remain 

to be developed : little has been done for the cultivation of soil. The aetive 
nius of the Greeks has naturally enough been diverted to pursuits where they 
und themselves half emancipated from Ottoman tyranny. The herdsman on 
the hills, the sailor on the ocean, were the representatives of the two classes 
who had shaken off a portion of the fetters imposed upon them by the Mussul- 


mans. 
When the independence of Greece was recognized, and “the Great Powers,” 
as they called themselves, presented a king to the Greeks, they made a most 
unhappy choice. Deformed in body, Otho, was sent to govern a land in which, 
more than any other, the influence of personal comeliness is universally felt and 
recognised—a most natural state of things among a people distinguished for 
physical beauty, There stood the soverign, singularly ill-featured, in the midst 
of a nobly fashioned race. A man of intellectual meson | was wanting, to ex- 
ercise a becoming authority in a nation of wonder{ui quickness; bat Otho came 
endowed with a mean capacity, and wholly unable io secure the esteem of the 
thougt.tful, or the respect of the observant. A sovereign was required who, if 
trained by early education to a religion other than that of Greece, should have 
had the wisdom to mould his prejudices to the opinions, or even the prejudices, 
that were to surround him; but Otho, destined to an ecclesiastical career, and 
filled with the narrow views of an utmost monastic education, was specially un 
fitted for the task he was called on to fulfil, and for the discharge of the duti 
imposed uponhim. But, last and worst of all, Otho was not a Greek, but a 
Bavarian. The place of his birth mattered little, would he have identified him- 
self with the interests, and the feelings, and the liberties of Greece—had he 
consented that Greece should be for the Greeks, and his government a truly 
Greek government. ¥ 
To accomplish this was his first, his paramount, his peremptory obligation. 
Such an obligation never seems to have presented itself to his mind. Into 
Greece he sought to transplant Bavaria. Bavarian pur , Bavarian projects,| 
Bavarian prejudices, ruled despotically in Athens. ‘The Revolution of 1843 
ought to have aroused him from his strange hallucinations. It failed to do ~ 
The Bavarian incubs was indeed got rid of ; but nothing to represent the true 
licy of Greece was substituted in its stead. A Constitution was proclaimed, 
at the old hankering after despotic and irresponsible autherity has made that 
Censtitution little better than a ‘delusion, a mockery anda snare.” It may, 
perhaps have been the intention of the protecting powers to hand over Greece 
to a weak-minded prince obstinate in resistance to all that is progressive, jealous 
of popular control, and falling back by habit and affection upun those no- 
tions of arbitrary government so acceptable to the powers that be. Happily, 
however, the dynasty is likely to find in the person of Otho its first and last rep- 
resentive. He has no descendant, nor isit probable he will ever have descend- 
ant. Are the Greeks to be meddled with in their choice of a governor, or a 
form of government? Is the wretched experiment which has so signally failed 
again to repeated? Are Russians and Frenchmen, Austrians and Englishmen, 
to decide whom the Greeeks shall have for their king? It is abhorrent to every 
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ty that could afford to Greece the bare chances with her newly acquired eman- 
cipation from Turkey opened to her,—notwithstanding that resistance to the 
papes of her institutions,—that hankering after every thing despotic which 
as characterised the rule of King Utho,—Greece has progressed. Her trade 
has brought with it much prosperity ; and the advancement of that prosperity, 
under circumstances so unfavourable, shows that, under the rous impulse 
of liberal institutions, a bright futurity may still await her. Many of her trea- 
sures remain yet to be explored ; there is no reason to believe that her ancient 
mines of the richest metals are exhausted. Lead, copper, manganese, sulphur, 
Asphalte, may be found in abundance. As yet little encouragement has been 
given in any shape to eternal industry. Restriction and interference are the 
groundwork of her fiseal and commercial legislation. The whole theory of the 
government is erroneous. It seeks not to emancipate, but to fetter the mer- 
chant. It meddles with everything. 

When not strong enough to be oppressive, it is busy enough to be mischie- 
vous and vexatious. Macgregor says, and with much truth, that the customs 
law of Greece is founded on the principle, that “ Fraud is the basis of all 
trade!""—a somewhat natural prejudice for Khlepthai, whom circumstances had 
bronghtfinto power,—but certainly not exhibiting much knowledge of either the 
history or the philosophy of commerce. The monarchy of Otho has undone 
much that was sound and liberal, which had been effected by the provisional 
government of Greece. The officers, too, of the administration have been as 
bad as the system they administer. They have helped to strengthen the natu- 
ral antipathies against the tax-gatherer, and the custom-house officer. They 
have associated the public treasury with ideas of exaction, oppression, and cor- 
ruption. It is thus that governments came to be regarded not as the protectors, 
but - despoilers of nations,—not the friends but the foes of the common 
weal. 

But the Greek is of a buoyant and elastic nature; and whether in the activ- 
ity and craftiness by which he made the Mahomedan yoke almost tolerable,— 
or in that mc ag, and adventurous spirit which characterises her present 
history,—the same distinguishing traits may be observed. Eager, and apt to 
learn, especially in the field of trading rivalry, the Greeks are now wang Sa 
Hellanders, and taken rank among the foremost of commercial nations. 
were four Greek houses in London previous to the Greek revolution. In the 
provinces not one. Every year has added to their number, and there are, at 
this moment, thirty Greek commercial establishments in London,—nearly as 
many at Manchester,—they have spread to Liverpool and Glasgow, to say no- 
thing of their natural positions on the Levant,—they have crossed the Atlantic, 
—they have fixed themselves in the Baltic,—and far from concealing that little 
pittance which they possessed during the rapacious rule of Mussulmaa ™achas, 
they are in many parts of the world, profuse and even ostentatious in tueir op- 
the highest ranks in commercial and civil society. I heard 
an intelligent Greek merchant respond to the inquiry of an Englishman who, 
he feared, might look with some jealously on the success of the Greek capita- 
lists in this country. 

‘Do not grudge us our prosperity. If we have been well taught, you have 
been the teachers ; and complain not if we have turned to good account the 
excellent lessons you have given.” 
The Greeks have adopted adecimat coinage. They have followed the ex- 
ple of the French. It is not to the credit of England that we exhibit so much 
backwardness in the monetary reform. The absurd and singular division ef the 
pound sterling into twenty shillings, of the shilling into twelve pence, and the 
penny into four farthings , represents rude combinations and a barbarous age. 
The drachma is the unit, representing 8 1-12d. sterling, and is divided into 100 
liptas. In these two moneys, all accounts are kept 

One cannot despairof Greece. High aptitudes are there. There are the 
materials out of which great men and great nations are moulded. True, Mis- 
rule has but altered its name, not its nature, in Greece. The Turkish extor- 
tioner is departed but a Greek functionary occupies his place. Instead of a few 
oppressing Pachas, and Cadis, and Agas, a swarm of employes live upon the 
[public revenue. The representative government, which was looked to as some 
security for order, prosperity, and liberty, is little better than the mockery, in- 
stead of the organ of public opinion. If a deputy be distasteful to the exeeu- 
tive, that is a sufficient reason for denying him a seat in the national assembly. 
Elections are controlled, vitiated, or superseded, as may please the monarch or 
his ministers. Still the leaven of reform ismoving the whole mass—the germ 
of good is fructifying—the national mind is improving—schools are spreading 
—books are read—men talk about public affairs, pay, 3 talking, begin to influ- 


ence them. 
“ The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea.” 


Athens slept for at the foot of the Parthenon—at the 
foot of the foot of the Par- 


JOE OLDOAK’S REVENGE. 
BY MR8. WHITE. 

«IT will have oy, do with it,” repeated the labourer sturdidly, as he 
left the straw-yard at Westbrook farm ; “ I will have nothing to do with it, at 
any price,—it’s all stuff, though Master George says it, about his father not be- 
ing answerable if the business is discovered—who would take the old gentle- 
man’s oath against the proof of finding the goods upon his premises—{ will 
have nothing to do with it—nothing !” and the man turned into the frozen road, 
and pursued his way to one of two cottages nestling in a nook of a close lane, 
sheltered by fine old ash trees, and wych elms, which spread their bare feticu- 
lated branches from side to side. ' 

In summer-time, nothing could be prettier than these twin cottages, with the 
one vine spreading over both, like the mantle of Paul around Virginia—their 
roofs lichen-covered, and indented with age—the deep eaves fringed with 
house-leek—the rude wood -work and quaint casements half hidden with cluste- 
ring roses, and other scandent plants, which, like the world’s complacency in 
the days of our social sunshine, concealed and beautified the defects beneath : 
each had its little plot of matted flowers, and rustic porch covered with honey- 
suckle, poor weakly structures of lath, grew with age, and simul 
grown crazy in their vain efforts to restrain the ean. luxuriance of the 
young wood-bine wedded to them. But in winter, when the roses faded, and 
the vine leaves fell, and nothing clung to the net work of branches that encir- 
cled the rude structure, but the hoary and waving fibres of old man’s beard, 
chinks and fissures hitherto undiscovered disclosed themselves, and all the 
poverty and discomfort of these poor abodes peeped out. As Oldoak laid his 
hand on the low gate, the fire-light streamed through the cottage window, and 


sense of right, to every claim of freedom. 
But notwithstanding the incapacity of the soverign, whom foreign soverei 


nted a household picture so simply beautiful, that the man paused 


ingns 
imposed upon the Greek twithstanding the absence of every quali jor the hundredth time in his life to regard it—the kitchen wi its low roof, and 
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rudely plastered walls, its sanded floor and scanty furniture, was clean as the 
industrious hands of his little wife could make it, and she herself, with her ba- 
by on her lap, and three other chubby children round her—a group in perfect 
keeping with its homeliness—a table covered with the humble preparations for 
their evening meal stood before the fire, and the kettle, suspended by a hook 
and chain over the hearth, was singing the advent of supper time. As the man 
continued to gaze upon the unconscious group, he suddenly exclaimed, “‘ How 
shall I tell her that there is no more work at the farm—that so long as this 
weather lasts, I am disc 1 It is a sad business, but then,—she always 
bears those things better than I do.” And Oldoak, stronger for this recol lec. 
tion, proceeded to the door. Atthis moment, two very large and light carts, 
driven by men dressed like butchers, drove by at a railway pace, and he 
paused to look after them ; his steps had, however, been heard, the door was 
opened, and three little round faces appeared at it, ready to welcome him. 
Kate only held back, lest the cold wind should blow upon the baby. Oldoak 
paves the head of the eldest, kissed the others, and having removed the soil of 
abour from his hands, slipped into the old-fashioned arm-chair opposite his wife, 
who, consigning the baby to his keeping, set about the task of dispensing their 
meal. When this was over, and the children put to bed, the poor man be- 
gan to talk to his wife of their probable troubles. 

_“ Tam afraid, Kate,” he said, despondingly, ‘ that this will prove a hard 
winter for us. Master says if the frost continues, he shan’t have any thing for 
me to do next week—you see, one can neither plough, or dig, or grub roots, or 

« But nows, Joe,’ suggested Kate, hopefully, “ it ma e 
up between this and Monday” 

“ No signs of it,” returned her husband, “ the sky is clean swept of clouds, 
and the stars are winking and sparkling like ten thousand diamonds. Listen to 
the chimney, dame, or look at the fire how it burns, that ‘ll tell you how it 
freezes.” And very bright indeed glowed the root embers on the hearth, 


while a sound like tue distant blow-pipe of a furnace snored in the wide chim-| tage 


ney. 
“ At least,” said Kate, looking up cheerfully to her husband's face, “ we 
have a roof to shelter us, which is more than some poor folks have, and 


“ Aye,” interra Oldoak ; but there is no knowing how long we may 


have it. I don't half like what Master George said to-night; I know I have) the trees, and men too were found frozen by the way side, and dead in barns 


offended him, but [ could not make up my mind to the job no how, when ! 
thought of all the trouble it might bring upon the old gentleman.” 

“« What job, what trouble ?” inquired Kate, anxiously. 

“ Hush,” interru the labourer, as upon some principle which [ have wit- 
nessed, but do not comprehend, loud, but muffled voices appeared to be ma- 
king a speaking trumpet of their chimney. They were those of their neigh- 
bour and his wife, and the phenomenon in itself was by no means a novelty to 
the Oldoaks, who with the wind in a certain quarter, on still, clear, frosty nights, 


were frequently De a with a repetition of the cries, oaths, and altercations, 


that frequently took place in the other cottage. 

* They are quarrelling, sure,” said Oldoak, stirring the fire, with a vaih en- 
deavour to deaden the sound. 

“ Do hear what they say,” interrupted Kate ; “they are not quarrelling— 
there ! they are talking about you and master.” 

“ No, no! never mind what they say,” said Joe, “ it isn't right.” 

« Let them keep quiet, then,” said Kate, resolutely, “ I have given them 
fair warnings enough.” 

“Ah! what is that he says” cried Oldoak, as the voice of Boltwood, soun- 
ding as if it issued from a mask, broke forth again, with “[ tell you woman, 
work orno work, I shall be kept on, Master George told me so, and he had 
better not ge back. 1 have got him now, and the old one too, properly under 
my thumb ; after to-night’s work, he’ll be glad tocome down pretty handsome- 
ly, or I shall turn.” 

“No, no !” interrupted his wife in her shrillest tones, “‘ no turning snitch ; 

one can earn an honest y by holding their tongue, it's far better 
than taking up with a trade that won’t last ; besides, informing’s so mean.” 

“ Let them pay me well then, for keeping quiet,” cried Ben ; “‘ work all the 
winter in all weather, or what is better, wages without work, and a recommen- 
dation to the agricultural society next summer, for length of services! least 
parish relief! best kept garden ! finest pig ! everything.” 

“Ah! ah! ah!” shouted the woman, coarsely, ““ what good judges those 
gentlefolks are—how well they know who best deserve the prizes ; length of 
services indeed, because you have been too idle to seek it elsewhere, even when 
you might have bettered yourself ; and as for least parish relief, you ought to 
— that ! with all the money you have had from time to time of my fa- 

‘* Go on, go on,” cried her husband, “ it seems you don’t like to hear of my 
being rewarded.” 

« Rewarded, indeed, if you did get your deserts,” observed his partner, with 

suggestive emphasis. 

Well, hold your tongue,” rejoined her husband, “« Master George has prom- 
ised to manage it all for me.” ; 

“ He gught, if he only knew whose bran-bin suffered for the last pig you fat- 
ted,” exelaimed his wife. 

{ He must," continuéd Boltwood, or, he added with an imprécation, “ J will 
Pecccain the way of eating parish bread himself.” 
sume toak looked at her husband with alarm—while Meg Boltwood re- 


* You ‘ll be tam. once too often about this business, and if Mr. George ||'# 


Bie your Sager ler of thir grounds be your turn to 
vet me alone,”’ answered her husband, doggedly, know what I'm 
“« What do they mean '” inquired Kate, as the sounds, growing lower, be- 


“It is what I was going to tell you of,” said Oldoak; “ Master George has 
got mixed up with some smuggling concern, and has toconceal a quan- 


agreed 
tity of tobacco on his father’s premises, believing that as the old tl 
knows nothing of it, he runs no risk, even if the custom-house officers should 


rejoined woman, “why you could have told him 
; that is just as m t brother served father, and rui im in hi 
days, and made beggars of us all.” 
** I told him as much,” replied her husband, “ but he only threatened me for 
my pains, and told me that he would take care not to oblige those who diso- 
bliged him—as good as said, that if he had anythi cean it, I should 
have no more work there this winter. I only hope for his father’s sake, that 


Boltwood for his own may keep his counsel, for you hear he has been let into 

« But why not s to master—why not tell him what is going on?” in- 
erposed Kate 


* There it is,” said her husband, “ I] am bound down ; I promised secrecy 
to Master George before he told me what he wanted of me.” 

« Well, there is no help for it,” sighed Kate, « master will not surely see 
you wronged ; if he has work I dare say you will have your share of it, and if 
he has not, why we mustdo the best we can.” 

Joe Oldoak slept but for a short space that night, determined to see if, after 
his warning and persuasions, young West would persevere in his design ; he 


- 


|wrapped himself up in his great coat, stole noiselessly out at the back of the 
jeottage, and taking a bye path to the farm, ensconced himself in a hay-rick, 


part of which had been cut away, and where he was effectually hid from obser- 
vation. Not long afterwards he saw Boltwood arrive, and take up a position 
in the barn. All the lights were extinguished in the farm-house, and except 
the shrieking of the sea-gulls, and other wild fowl, which the cold winds had 
brought into the river, or the occasional baying of a dog, there was not a sound 
to be heard. After some time, a cart came slowly along the road, and drew up 
behind the gable end of a little public-house opposite ; instantly, a light ap- 
peared in the window of young West's room, and a moment afterwards he came 
through the en, stopped a moment at the barn, and followed by Ben, has- 
jtened down the chace to the road. The sound of another which now ap- 
proached, the chace gate swung noiselessly back, and the first horse and cart 
was led without a sound through the -mead to the barn, and after being 
emptied of the bales, as stealthily led forth again. The same precautions oc- 
curred in bringing in and unloading the other, and as soon as this was comple. 
ted, the pretended butchers drove off. : 

“| thought as much this evening,” said Oldoak, who recognised in the fine 
horses and unusually large and light carts, those he had seen pass by his cot- 


The fears Joe Oldoak had entertained of a severe winter, proved but too 
correct, a black frost (as country people call it) set in, and continued for six or 
seven weeks without intermission. Above bridge the river was frozen, and its 
navigation impeded by the huge blocks of ice that floated to and fro with the 
tide ; ficcks of wild geese appeared in the marshes, small birds fell dead from 


and out-houses, where they had perished to vindicate the scouted idea of men 
preferring starvation to the horrors of an Union 

The dearness of provisions spread distress through the manufacturiug dis- 
tricts while in the agricultural ones there was no employment for the labourer. 
The poor-houses swarmed with inmates, and those who, rather than be separa- 
ted from wife and children, remained in their own miserable abodes, su 
there the worst extremes of hopeless poverty. 

The Uldoaks were of this number ; since the poor man's employment had 
ceased, one by one, each homely article of furniture—every piece of supernu- 
merary clothing, had been sold or pawned to procure them food ; and when the 
prseny winds of March arrived, howling and whining round the shattered 
cottage like a ravening creature scenting its prey, fever and famishing were 
at work upon its inmates, and the fire-side group who looked so happy at the 
commencement of our story—the mother and her children—lay on a heap of 
straw shivering and burning alternately in the fangsof hunger, disease, and 
cold. Even this state of existence, hopeless as it was, had to be sustained ; 
and Oldoak, whose accidental earnings, eked out withthe most exacting econ- 
omy, could not procure them even a daily meal of dry bread, began revolving 
in his misery some other medium of relief, and yielding to the reckless argu- 
ments of despair, the stern rhetoric of necessity, he threw behind him the scru- 
ples and fears of his better days, and vowed that his children should not starve, 
while the food nature had made free for all was at hand. Behold him then, 
with these determinations, weaving snares by day, and when night came, 
stealing forth to the woods, his brain dizzy with incipient fever, his frame stag- 
gering with debility, scarce sufficient left of his sole capital of bodily stre: 
to brig home the spoils, for which hunger and desperation had woven the 
wires. In this way the miserable family was for a time fon pare wood 
was their sole resource, it furnished the brush-wood fire a portion of their 
uncertain food—the only food save dry bread, that these unfortunates now ever 
tasted; but this resource could not long remain undiscovered, and Oldoak 
knew full well the penalty. Let us imagine ourselves at the rear of the cot- 
tages, one wintry morning in March, the grey dawn had but just broken —rime 
frost covered the trees—the snow lingered on the uplands—and the lurid 
streaks in the sky showed red and angry as if a storm were at hand. Present- 
ly there was a sound as of boughs driven one against the other, and Oldoak, 
clad in a wretched jacket, broken boots, and an old straw hat, rushed from his 
adjoining ozier-bed, leaped the stile that separated it from his en, and was 
about to enter the cot when a man burst through the ge, caught him 
roughly by the shoulder, and s him round as if he had been a child. 
“ Sol have caught you at last, Mr. Honesty !” exclaimed George West, for it 
was he, « hand me that bag, and let me see what you have in it !” 

“ Let me go, Master George,” cried Oldoak, * you are not a constable ™ 


“ You are my prisoner for all that,” said the young man, grasping him more 
stoutly, though the labourer offered no resistance. “ Do you intend to give 
me up those birds !” 


T have no birds,” exclaimed Oldoak. 

_, «Give up the bag then,” cried the other, “ and let me eee what there is in 
The labourer answered him by kicking it to the door, which the el- 
est child had by this time vata ge or 

“ Do you know that my father and I are empowered by the landlord to pro- 


t the 1” exclaimed the young man, furious with — 
“No,” answered Oldoak, indifferently, «but I know that I am empowered 


by the Great landlord of human nature to protect my children from starvation ; 
and since I could get no work, [ have been obliged to seek food otherwise— 
there is a rabbit in that bag—* 


«* Work or no work, that is no reason why you should turn poacher,” vocife- 
ted young West. 
“ se a care, Sir,” said Oldoak, steadily; “itis not the first time I have 


you turn over a hare, though you had no game licence in your poc- 
“ The case was very different then,” cried the young man, colouring annoy- 
“ T have now a duty to perform.” 


“ There isno occasion for any more of your arguments,” rejoined West, 


“ The case is indeed very different, ’ repeated the labourer, “ T have broken ~ 
the laws from necessity, you from choice. 
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«* Once more give me up that bag, or I will send for a constable and have you 
taken to the cage.” 

+ I will not do the one, nor you the other, Sir !” said Oldoak, resolutely ; 
“« I should be sorry to say anything disrespectful to you; but though I have 
heard of setting a thief to catch a thief, I never heard of a smuggler who risked 
himself to take a poacher. 

Fellow,” exclaimed young West, boldly, “it is because I once talked to 
you of smuggling in joke, that you think to intimidate me by reminding me of 
it 7” 


Oldoak said something to him ina low voice, and then added aloud. « Ste 
in doors, Sir, and I will show you whatis in the bag ;” and West, white wi 
fear and rage, followed him into the cottage without a word. 

By this time it was broad daylight, and in spite of his own unpleasant feel- 
ings, the young man could not behold without some mixture of remorse and 
compassion the desolation of the poor man’s abode in which the direst poverty 
was conspicuous. 

Oldoak did not speak, but taking the bag to the window-seat, he cut the 
string that confined it, and a single rabbit and a crumpled letter fell out. + If 
had not found me, Sir, I should by this time have sought you,” he said, 

anding the paper to West, who perceived it was addressed inan almost unin- 
ee hand, to a gentleman in the commission of the peace not far from 

*« What have I todo with this ?” he inquired, with affected calmness. 

«It somewhat concerns you. Sir,” replied the labourer drily, and having 
read for a few moments, the young man sprang from the doorway against which 
he leaned, exclaiming in en agitated, and altered tone—‘* Where, and when 
did you find this, Oldoak ?” 

“ The man who informed you of my poaching,’ rejoined the labourer, “ has, 
I faney, been in the habit of visiting my snares, and last night when feeling if 
one of them was all right, I found that letter beside it—where I dare say the 
owner is now searching for it, as | did not see him looking out when you caught 
me just now. But come. Sir.” he continued, observing the distress of the 
young farmer, whose sense of shame and anger struggled with fears for himselt, 
and a feeling of generosity towards the peasant. 

“ If there is anything wrong in the barn, the sooner it is out of it the better. 
Who knows, if he be so anxious to hear what the information is worth, but he 
may be already on his way to the magistrates ?” 

For a momert George West remained as if he did not hear him, then with a 
visible effort to overcome himself he replied—* It is not terror that has altered 
my temper to you, Oldoak, but your own generosity ; [ am sorry for what has 
just past, and shall be glad if you can strike out any plan for getting rid of a 
few bales that are in the barn, though I don’t deserve that you should save me 
from this trouble.” 

« Itis your father I am saving, Sir,” said Oldoak, uncompromisingly. 

« Well be it so,” said West, I am not the less obliged to you.” 

“ Before I go, continued the labourer, « I must just look in, and see how my 
poor girl and the little ones are this morning. 

Ah, Sir, I have had a hard job to save them, but thank God the worst is over, 
for the frost is breaking up.” 

“ And amidst all this misery,” rejoined the young man, as Oldoak returned 
from the inner room, {of the wretchedness of which he had caught a mere 
glimpse.) * It never occurred to vou aiidst this misery, to make merchandize 
of my folly by informing of me?” 

« Sir?” said Joe, simply. 

“Ah! I see,” continued the other, “I have wronged you—misunderstood 
you—when you refused in the first instance to have any thing todo with 
this business, | felt at once offended with, and afraid of you, and took every 
opportunity of influencing my father with my prejudices. You have conquered 
them, however, and if. 

“ Say no more, Sir,” interrupted Oldoak, who felt more cheerful than he 
had done for months ; “ if we do but get these things off master’s premises in 
time to spoil Mr. Boltwood’s market, and disappoint the officers, | shall have 
had my revenge.” 

Fortunately for his hopes, only a few bales remained, and under cover of a 
load of turnips these were at once sent off to the house of the principal, to 
oblige whom, young West had subjected his father to the chance of being ex- 
chequered 

He has no longer a taste for smuggling, or else wisely disguises it, for Joe 
Oldoak is now barn’s man at Westbrook. 


A MERCHANT PRINCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
BY W. C TAYLOR, LL.D. 

Tue fifteenth century may be takea as the date of modern civilisation in 
Europe. The masses of the people at its commencement were ignorant, bar- 
barous, and depraved; the nobles were not more enlightened, and were only 
distinguished from their serfs by their tyranny, their cruelty, and their rapacity; 
the clergy wers depraved in morals, and so unlearned, that even bishops were 
unable to authenticate synodal acts by their signature. Baron Holberg cites 
several examples of such subscriptions as the following to episcopal deeds :— 
«As I cannot read myself, N N. hath subscribed for me ;” or, “As my lord 
bishop cannot write himseif, at his request, I, N. N., have subscribed.” At 
such a period, those who cultivated learning, those who extended experimental 
science, those who enriched themselves by industrial pursuits, and those who 
rose to power by administrative talents, were sure to be regarded as prodigies ; 
their success was attributed not to the means at the disposal of every man, but 
to some supernatural aid, which friends ascribed to angels, and foes, to devils — 
Industrial success is an unsoluble perplexity to an idle race; self-love is too 
deeply wounded by the sight of large fortunes, obtained by means which were 
within the reach of all, but were employed only by the wisdom and steadiness 
of afew. ‘The learning of the “admirable” Crichton was attributed to the 
teaching of Satan, the chemical attainments of Hamel to the practice of 
magic, and the wealth of Jacques Coeur to his possession of the philosopher's 
stone. 

Bat the progress oftindividuals infused a spirit of inquiry which led to the for- 
mation of sound opinion; avthority which, in the preceding century, would 
have met with implicit submisson, in the fifteenth found the pened of it 
claims must be canvassed before obedience would be conceded. The Kings o 


Arragon sacrificed their orthodoxy to their policy, without exciting any insur- 
rection among their subjects They persisted in schism for their own personal 
advantage, though they stood of Christendom. At the death of the anti-Pope, 
Benedict XIII., in 1426, they replaced him by Giles Munoz, whom they named 
Clemont VIII. ; the Count d’Armagnac, influenced like them by motives of 
ambition and relationship, embraced the same party, and established the schism 


in a large part of Gascony. This 


schism was of course regarded as an atro- 


cious crime by the Romish Church. On the 4th of March 1426, Pope Martin 
V. published a bull against all schismatics, and the Count d’Armagnac in par- 
ticular, in which he exhibited the usual flowers of rhetoric common to the Va- 
itican. Armagnac was stigmatized as excommunicated, infamous, sacrile- 
gious, and perjured; his subjects were absolved from their allegiance ; his 
neighbours, especially the King of France, were invited to invade and con- 
ifiseate his estate; and the expected conquerors were enjoined to seize him, 
his children and his adherents, and sell them as slaves. In a former age 
this would have insured for the Gascons the fate of the Albigenses ; but so ear- 
ly as the fifteenth century, excommunication,—the hobgoblin which haunts the 
diseased imaginations of ultra-Protestants,—had lost its power; that armoury 
had been rendered as useless, by the progress of intelligence, as a store of ar- 
rows by the introduction of gunpowder ; it was no longer an arsenal, 


’T was but the Church’s old portfolio, 
With all its theologic olio, 

Of bulls half Irish and half Roman, 
Of doctrines now believed by no man. 


Martin,’ though a pope was a man of sense. When he found that to issue a 
bull was to make a bull, he very quietly opened a negotiation with his oppo- 
nents, paid a round some of money to purchase the abdication of his rival, and, 
before the year had closed, addressed more rationa! bulls to the King of Arra- 
gon and the count d’Armagnac, in which he called them his beloved sons, and 
|Promised them all the favour of the Church. 

| Whilst che§ human mind was in its transition state, whilst the fifteenth 
century was steadily, but slowly, passing from the ignorance of barbarism to 
the light of civilzation, opinions presented most perplexing contrast, which it is 
/not easy for writers in the present day to comprehend and delineate. By the 
‘side of a certain independence of thought, in contrast with a growing spirit of 
\examination, and opposed to that salutary scepticism which leads men to inves- 
‘tigate the foundations of their belief, we find a vast amount of credulity and of 
timid superstitions which were most potent when most unfounded. But why 
should we be astonished at this? In the fifteenth, as in the nineteenth century, 
the greatest obstacle to human improvement is the cowardice of ignorance : 
men have a strange passion for being each afraid of something. Alarm is one 
ofthe epidemic diseases of our age. Every petty association, every little cote- 
rie, every school of sect, speculation, and philanthropy, is trembling for the fate 
lof the world. At one time the philosophy of the world is going to ruin it; at 
janother, extravagance, intemperance, or licentiousness is to do the work; at 
another, Popery, heresy, or infidelity is elevated to this bad eminence in mis- 
chief. It is some comfort to us, poor students of history, to know that the 
world has lived through a vast number of prophecies of ruin and of critical 
and doomed periods, so that in spite of the alarmists, we think it likely to last 
for our time at the least. 

The timidity of the fifteenth century arose from ignorance of the laws of 
physical science, as that of the nineteenth does from ignorance of the laws of 
moral and sociai science. In the days of Jacques Coeur, all classes, learned and 
unlearned, doctors and divines, as well as artisans and peasants, knew nothing 
of the laws to which nature is subjected, and therefore they attributed all 
mundane events to continued interventions of Providence. All the actions of 
men and all the forces of nature seemed to them to proceed so immediately 
from God, that they recognized do distinction between the natural and super- 
natural order of things, and a prodigy appeared to them as probable as any phe- 
nomenon regulated by the most invariable qualities of matter. The science 
that could predict an enclipse was deemed sufficient to forete!! any other 
us ; such ideas as necessary sequence and causation never entered into their 
minds. 

But instead of studying the laws of the universe, they sought and they be- 


lieved that they found in mundane events the action of occult powers and agen- 
‘cies different from those of Providence. Some of them indeed, might be con- 


sidered as agents subordinate to Providence, such as angels, saints, or their 
miraculous imeges and relics. We may quote the legend of St. Fiacre as an 
instance ; a stone was found, with a remarkable indentation, in some wild place 


‘which he frequented : it was remembered that he was followed to the desert by 


his wife, who did not approve of his resolve to be an anchoret, and in the hymn 
dedicated to his memory, the indentation is explained in the true spirit of me- 
dieval science. The passage has been thus translated :— 

She raised the horrid cry of witch up, 

And down upon him brought the bishop ; 

Whereon the saint, such woes oppress'd him, 

Sat down upon a stone to rest hun. 

His sacred seat that stone indented, 

And there its holy mark imprinted ; 

Whereby that hussey ‘twas evinced on: 

That woman’s heart’s more hard than whinstone. 
The worship of saints, angels, and martyrs, which is se erroneously attribu - 
ted to the corruptions of the Christian church, and still more absurdly to the 
devices of the priesthood, was nothing more than a necessary result from the 
belief of supernatural intervention in human affairs. Robinson Crusoe never 
taught his rescued savage to pray to the gun that it would not go off and shoot 
poor man Friday ; the poor Indian acted naturally in making the musket ar oh. 
ject af worship, so long as the powder and ball were to him that mistery~" h, 
in the fifteenth century, went by the name of occult agency. The” seco 
of the middie ages all acted on the same principle as the m?- * riday; they 
sought the protection of the oceult agency, and sheltered emselves under a 
name, an image, or a relic. 
But there were other occult agencies, of a yey different character, evoked 
to account for everts obviously repugr-4+ to every notion which might be 
formed of Provideace ; as a conmscrpoise to angels and saints on one side, it 
was necessary to Aave legions of demons and magicians on the other. Their 
existence and their power were never doubted by any in the fifteenth century, 
and there are those who maintain both even at the present day. The Romish 
chorehdid not create this popular creed, but it made use of it. One legend 
related how a young lady, eating too luxuriously @ lettuce, swallowed uncon- 
isciously a yourg devil, who was nestling in one of the leaves and who played 
most extraordinary and mischievous pranks in her stomach, until he was expell- 
ed by anexorcism. It would have cost a man his life to say that this was an 
ordinary case of indigestion, to be remedied by the apothecary, not by the 
archbishop. Sermons against witchcraft were common,—there are those alive 
who have heard such preached within the seas of Britain,—and rewards were 
offered for bringing to condign punishment those who had entered into secret 


compact withthe demoniacal powers. 
Such a phenomenon as a tradesman attaining the enormous wealth of a 


Rothschild or a Hudson,in an age of little speculation and less commercial enter- 
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prise, was certain to be attributed to supernatural causes. The Levant trade 
was as great a mistery in France at that time, as the Chinese or East India 
trade was in England atthe close of the seventeenth century. Spices at that 
time formed the greater part of the pharmacopaia, and occult qualities were, 
attributed to different drugs, which frequently raised their price as capriciously 
and as rapidly, as the appreciation of cajeput oil in the time of the cholera.— 
Jacques Cour could hardly avoid making a fortune, for he had no competitor. 
As a Frenchman, he was sure to be more favoured by the Mahommedan powers’ 
than any of the Italian merchants, for the republics of Italy had frequent wars 
with the Turks, and the passions generated during a period of hostility were 
not always laid aside on the conclusion of a treaty. His skill in metallurgy 
was alone sufficient to account for a great part of his vast wealth, and it was this) 
knowledge, even more than his riches, which procured him the appointment of! 
argentier, that is, master of the mint and treasurer, to Charles VII., when that! 
monarch, at the lowest ebb of his fortunes, resided at Bourges, the capital of) 
his dwindled kingdom. ‘The English and the Burgundians,” says Rabbi Jo- 
seph, “fought against him, and they took his country from his hands; only the 
territory of Berri they took not: and it came to pass that they called him in de- 
rision the King of Berri, and he was their song.” ‘The post of treasurer to 
Charles was in fact a sinecure at this period. Miss Costello has collected some 


singular anecdotes illustrative of the wretched penury to which he was reduc.|) 


ed. It appears probable that the subsequent change in his fortunes is to be 
atiributed as much to the financial talent of Jacques Ceur, ae to the enthusiasm 
inspired by the Maid of Orleans. 

t is singular that Rabbi Joseph, though nearly her contemporary, makes no 
mention of Joan of Arc. He thus laconically describes the change in the for- 
tunes of Charles :—*And it came to pass, after that the stars in their courses 
had fought against Charles VII., King of Tzarphath, they returned and left off, 
from him ; and after all hope was lost, he bruised in his battles the heads of all 
his enemies, and took his kingdom from their hands.” 

To Jacques Coeur must probably be attributed the important ordinance of 
April 28th, 1448, by which the peasants of France were first brought to take 
an active part in the defence of their country, by the organization of a body 
of natural infantry. By this edict every parish of France was compelled to 
support one free archer for the service of the king;—this levy is attributed to 
Jacques Coeur because the machinery for raising it was precisely the same as 
that which the argentier had introduced into his system of finance. This finan- 
cial system was very arbitrary and onerous. Commissioners appointed by the 
crown assessed a rate in the several parishes, in proportion to the property of 
the rate-payers, but there was no test defined for ascertaining the amount o 
property, and hence great inequaiity and injustice arose. ‘There were except- 
ed from the tax the students of the universities of Paris, Orleans, Angers, and 


Poitiers ; nobles living nobly, and following the profession of arms, or incapaci-|| 


tated by old age from doing so; and paupers. The only appeal from the de 
cision of the commissioners (¢/us) was to the Court of Aids, a court created by 
the king to prevent any questions of finance being subject to the justice and 
regularity of the parliament. 

it is impossible to determine how far Jacques Coeur must be held responsi- 
ble for the immunities from taxation and military service unwisely granted by 
Charles VII. to the rapacious nobles and gentry of France. But we have evi 
dence that some of the worst of these ordinances were issued during his ten- 


ure of power. Equally uncertain is his having shared in precipitating the fall of 


an eminent financier, whose overthrow was the herald of his own. On the 
16th of October 1450, John de Xaincoings, receiver-general of finances, was 
arrested at Tours, and closely confined in the castle. ie was accused of gross 
malversation in his office, and of having falsified his accounts by the erasure 
of entries. Inthe general prejudice against financiers, histjudges seemed ready 
to outstrip his prosecuters themselves in enmity and rigour. They reported 
that the nature and amount of the erasures would justify a conviction both for 
forgery and high treason. His accusers, however, did wot aim at his life ; 
the king wanted money for the war in Guienne, then about beginning ; 
through the chancellor he condemned Xaincoings to pay sixty thousand crowns 
of gold as a fine, and to be imprisoned during the king’s pleasure. All his es- 
tates were confiscated and distributed among the courtiers, ever greedy of 
such spoil, whatever may have been their former connexion with the victim. A 
splendid hotel, which the receiver-general possessed at Tours, became the 
property of the Count of Dunois. 

Although a minister of the crown, Jacques Ceur, through his able agents, 
still carried on his extensive and lucrative commerce with the Levant. As he 
was the only person in Europe who could compete with the greatest of merchant- 


lanited by the strictest bonds of friendship, and whe had actually appointed him 
her executor. He was, however, at once thrown into a dungeon, and all his 
\possessions were sequestrated to the crown. The cognizance of the charges 
against him was entrusted to his enemies and his debtors, who soon shewed 
that Peter Pindar was right in say ing— 
Foxes should not be of the jury 
Upon a goose’s trial. 

The charge of having poisoned Agnes Sorel was so completely disproved, 
\that the lady of Montagne, who had ventured to accuse him, was condemned to 
\make the amende honorable. A new set of charges was prepared, and they 
‘are too illustrative of the age to be passed over without notice. 
| The first charge was, ‘that he had exported silver and copper in great quan- 
ities.” This is one of the follies which has continued down 10 our own age. It 
was long an avowed object of legislation to keep the money from going outol 
the country, ’ as if money had some mysterious and occult quality distinct from 
‘its exchangeable value: if money flows out of the country, money's worth 
|must come into it. A nation, like an individual, cannot have coveted articles 
of consumption without paying for them. If there had been no exports there 
,could have been no imports ; and the charge, if true, would only have shewn that 
Jacques Coeur was superior to the prejudices of the age. 

The second charge was, “that he had ruined the province of Languedoc by 
‘his extortions ;” the probability is, that he had done so in obedience to the or- 
\ders of the king. There can be no revenue without taxation, but it is an old 
\trick of arbitrary governments to take the revenue and sacrifice the tax-gather- 
\ers to popular vengeance. 

| ‘The two next charges were, “that he had transported arms for the use of the 
Saracens, and restored to them a Christian slave who had taken refuge in one of 
‘his vessels.” ‘These accusations are simply ridiculous ; the Mohammedans were 


national law of Europe. 

Torture and death would have been his fate had not the Pope and the great 
‘body of the French clergy interfeied ; but all his property in France was con- 
ifiseated; he was compelled to the amende honorable under circumstances of 
junasual degradation, and he was detained a prisoner, in daily dread of assassi- 
‘nation. But he was not entirely abaudoaed : by the aid of some of his brave 
sailors he was enabled to escape to Italy, where Pope Nieholas received him 
\with every possible mark of honour and friendship. There is some difficulty 
jin discovering where this great merchant prince closed his career. The gener- 
‘al belief is that he had died in the island of Scio; but whether he had gone 
\thither in a mercantile or a military capacity, cannot be determined. A 
fecal portion of his princely fortune was restored to his family after his 

eath. 

_ The long and cruel punishment of Giles of Brittany, the king’s nephew ; the 
iniquitous processes directed agawst Xaincoings and} Jacques Coeur, to whom 
‘the king was so deeply indebted, and, in appearance, so strongly attached, justi- 
‘fied, tv a considerable extent, the distrust which the Dauphin Louis (afterward 
\Louis XI.) manifested towards his father, and the unvarying hostility he fnani- 
\fested towards the royal ministers and mistresses. ‘lhe mutual suspicions of 
jfather and son proved fatal to the former ; he was in such constant fear of pois- 
on, that he starved himself to death. 

It is characteristic of the age, that Jacques Coeur seems to have been utterly 
forgotten by his countrymen trom the time that he went into exile. Auton re- 
lates the discovery of his tomb in Scio, but speaks as if he attributed no more 
jimportance to it than to the sepulchre of any other exile. ‘Tradition at first 
seemed as unjust to his reputation as history ; it waseven at a much later period 
\deemed inconsistent with the character of a true Christian to trade with infidels ; 
and the very favour which Jacques Cwur had won from the Sultan of the Turks 
would be deemed conclusive evidence of his having proved false to his faith. 
Such prejudices prevented the French from pursuing the lucrative paths of 
‘commerce which the enterprise of Jacques Cur had opened to his country- 
jmen: but before we pass sentence on the fifteenth century, we should in- 
quire whether prejudices similar in kind, though notin degree, are not im- 
[pedimente to the progress of civilisation in our own country and in our owm 
times! 


THE CASH RESTRICTION 
(OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND) FROM 1797 To 1819. 


[There are few matters of payment and currency that are more imperfectly 
understood than this. Many very conscientiously believe that it was the reso- 


princes, Cosmo de Medicis, it is scarcely possible to avoid suspecting that he 
must have been viewed with jealous enmity by that most eminent, but not very 
scrupulous master of commerce. In confirmation of this suspicion, it may be 
said that one of the most bitter enemies of Jacques Coeur was Otto Castellani, 
a native of Florence ; but on the other hand, the merchant of Bourges was 
supported and protected by Pope Nicholas V., though, under the name of 
Thomas de Sarzane, te had been brought up in the house ef Cosmo de rye 
cis, and had ever retained his confidence and his friendship. We may add, as) 
a@ very singular circumstance, that Cambi, an eminent Florentine historian and 
mothe the contemporary and personal enemy of Cosmo de Medicis, ‘makes, 
no mention whatever of Jacques Coeur, noticing neither his fortune nor his 
fall. 


Old Foller very quaintly, but very justly, remarks, “it is cause and quarrel) 


Jution of a set of directors in a private corporate body. There are who believe 
ithe transaction to have been illegal in all its bearings, there are who make it a 
‘sufficient reason for following what they conceive to be a similar course, and 
\quote it as a recrimination anterior to their own act. It will be seen in this, 
|however, that it was neither the act of a private party, or of the officers of 
@ corporation, but the act of a nation, a public and recognized act The 
jagreement of the legislature is the voice of the public, whose representatives 
are in the legislature, and the return to statu quo was earlier than was even al- 
lowed to be, so jealous was commercial honour in the affair, and so punctitious 
were the managers, in the credition which circumstances had brought about. 
‘The language below quoted is that of McCulloch, whose general correctness 
— his book to be universally quoted as of sufficient authority.) —Ep. 
|ANG. AM. 


not at war with France, and slavery was then an institution recognised by the 


enough to bring a sheep to the shambles, that he be fat.” Jacques Ceurwasab-| ‘The year 1797 is the most important epoch in the recent history of the 
solutely plethoric ; no less than forty estates called him master, that of St. Far- Bank of England. Owing partiy to events connected with the war in which 
au alone containing more than twenty-two parishes. But, in addition to this| England was then engaged—to loans to the Emperor of Germany—to bills 
he was the creditor of most of the nobles of France, who had neither the hope! drawn on the treasury at home by the British agents abroad—and partly, and 
nor the wish to pay him, but who saw, from his conduct to La Tremville, that! chiefly, perhaps, to the advances most unwilling'y made by the Bank to govern- 
he was not a man likely to relax the hold which mortgage had given him over ment, which prevented the directors from having a sufficient contro! over their 
their estates. His disgrace would have applied the sponge to their debts, issues,—the exchanges became unfavourab\e in 1795, and in that and the fol- 
a proceeding dear to the landed interest at all times, but especially at a time lowing year large sums in specie were drawn from the Bank _In the Jatter end 
when the custom of usurious bargains afforded a very plausible pretext for eva- of 1796 and beginning of 1797, considerable apprehensions were entertained of 
sion. Buthe had to blame himself for much of the odium he had to encoun-| invasion, ani rumours were propagated of descents having been actually made 
ter; he had fallen into the very common error of supposing that he could se-) on the coast. In consequence of the fears that were thus excited, runs were 
cure for himself admission to‘the aristocratic body by the mere possession of| made on the provincial banks in different parts of the country; and some of 
fortune and a ttle, and to effect this he abandoned the order to which he natu-| them having failed, the panic became general, and extended jtself to London. 
rally belonged. As always happens in sueh cases, the nobles envied the weal. | Demands for cash poured in upon the Bank from all quarters ; and on Saturday 
thy parvenue and at the same time despised him, while the order.which he had] the 25th of February, 1797, she had only £1,272,000 of cash and bullion in 
abandoned detested him asa renegade. “You have quitted us,” said Pym to) her coffers, with every prospeci of a violent ran taking place on the following 
Wentworth, afterwards the unfortunate Earl of Stafford, “but we will not quit) Monday. In this emergency an order in council was issued on Sunday, the 


you while you have a head on your shoulders.” 
The accusation first brought against Jacques Coeur, and which furnished the | 


pretext for his arrest, was an utter absurdity. He was charged with having | 
poisoned 


26th, prohibitirg the directors from paying their notes in cash until the sense 
of parliament had been taken on the subject. And after parliament met, and 
the measure had been much discussed, it was agreed to continue the restriction 


Anges Sorel, the patriotic mistress of Charles VII., to whom he was||till six months after the signature of a definitive treaty of peace. 
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As soon as the order in council prohibiting payments in cash appeared, a 
—s of the principal bankers, merchants, traders, &c., of the metropolis, 
was held at the Mansion-house, when a reso-ution was agreed to, and very nu- 
merously signed, pledging, as had been done in 1745, those present to accept 
and to use every means in their power to cause Bank notes to be accepted as 
cash in all transactions. This resolution tended to allay the apprehension that 
the restriction had excited, 

Parliament being sitting at the time, a committee was immediately appointed 
to examine into the affairs of the Bank; and their report put to rest what- 
ever doubts might have been entertained with respect to the solvency of the 
establishment, by showing that at the moment when the order in council ap- 
perred, the Bank of property to the amount of £15,513,690 after all 
claims upon it had been deducted. : 

Much difference of opinion has existed with respect to the policy of the re- 
striction in 1797; but, considering the peculiar circumstances under which it 
took place, its expediency seems abundantly obvious. The run did noi origi- 
nate in any over-issue of Bank paper ; but grew entirely out of political causes. 
So long as the alarm of invitation sorters. it was clear that no Bank paper 
immediately convertible into gold would remain in circulation. And as the 
Bank, though possessed of ample funds, was without the means of instantly re- 
tiring her notes, she might, but for the interference of government, have been 
obliged to stop payment ; an event which, had it occurred, must have produced 
consequences in the last degree fatal to the public interests. 

Ithad been generally supposed, previously to the passing of the Restriction 

Act, that Bank notes would not circulate unless they were immediately conver- 
tible into cash ; but the event showed, conformably to principles that have been 
since fully explained, that this was not really the case. Tnough the notes of 
the Bank of England were not, at the passing of the Restriction Act, public- 
ly declared to be legal tender, they were rendered so in practice, by being re- 
ceived as cash in all transactions on account of government, and of the vast ma- 
jority of individuals. For the first three years of the restriction, their issues| 
were so moderate, that they not only kept on a par with gold, but actually bore 
a small premium. In the latter part of 1800, however, their quantity was so 
much increased that they, fell to a discownt of about 8 per cent. as compared 
with gold, but they soon after rose to nearly par ; and it was not until 1808 that 
the decline of their value excited any caniloniie attention. Early in 1810, 
they were at a discount of about 134 per cent. ; and this extraordinary fall hav- 
ing attracted the attention of the legislature, the House of Commons appoint- 
ed a commit*ge to inquire into the circumstances by which it had been occa- 
sioned. The committee examined several witnesses ; and in their report, which 
was drawn up with considerable ability, they justly ascribed the fall to the 
over-issue of Bank paper, and recommended that the Bank should be obliged 
to resume cash payments within two years. This recommendation was not, 
however, acted upon ; and the value of Bank paper continued to decline, as 
compared with gold, till 1814. 
_ Atthe period when the restriction on cash payments took place in 1797, i 
is suppbdsed that there were about 280 country banks in existence ; but so ra- 
pidly were these establishments multiplied, that they amounted to above 900 
in 1813. The price of corn, influenced partly by the depreciation of the cur- 
rency, and the facility with which discounts were penined, bat far more by de- 
ficient harvests, and the unprecedented difficulties which the war threw in the 
way of importation, had risen to an extraordinary height during the five years 
ending with 1813. But the harvest of that year being unusually productive, 
the intercourse with the Continent being then also renewed, prices, influenced 
by both circumstances, sustained a very heavy fall in the latter part of 1813, 
and the beginning of 1814. And this fall having proved ruinous to a consider- 
able number of tarmers, and produced a general want of confidence, such a de- 
struction of provincial paper took place as has rarely been paralleled. In 1814, 
1815, and 1816, no fewer than 240 country banks stopped payment ; and 
cighty-nine commissions of bankruptcy were issued against establish- 
ments, being at the rate of one commission against every tenand a half of the 
total number of banks existing in 1813. 

The great reduction that had been thus suddenly and violently brought 
about in the quantity of country bank paper, by extending the field for the 
circulation of Bank of England paper, raised its value in 1718 nearly to a par 
with gold. ‘The return to cash payments being thus facilitated, it was fixed, 
in 1819, by the act 59 Geo. 3. c. 78.. commonly called Mr. Peel’s Act, that 
they should take place in 1823. But to prevent any future over-issue, and at 
the same time to render the measure as little burdensome as possible, it was 
enacted, in pursuance of aplan suggested by the late Mr. Ricardo, that the 
Bank should be obliged, during the interval from the passing of the act till the 
return to specie payments, to pay her notes, if required, in bars of standard 
bullion of not less than sixty ounces’ weight. This plan was not, however, ac- 
ted upon during the period aliowed by law ; for, a large amount of gold hav- 
ing been accumulated at the Bank, the directors preferred recommencing 
specie payments on the Ist of May, 1821. : . 

A great diversity of opinion has been entertained with respect to the policy 
of the return to the old standard, in 1819. By one party it has been repre- 
sented as a wise and Politic measure : they contend that Mr. Peel’s Act not 
only put an end to those fluctuations in the value of money, which had previ- 
ously been productive of great mischief, and gave etfect to the solemp engage- 
ments into which the public had entered with the national creditor, but that 
it did this without adding any thing material to the national burdens. But 
another, and, and, ,& more numerous party, take a totally different 
view of this measure : they contend that the public was not really bound to 
return io cash payments at the old standard at the termination of the war; 
that the return has very greatly enhanced the value of the currency , and that 
this enhancement, by adding proportionally to the fixed burdens laid on the 
industrious classes, has been most injuriov »pto their interests. It will, how- 
ever, be found in this as in most cases of the sort, that the statements of both 

ies are exaggerated; and that if, onthe one hand, the measure has not 
en so advantageous as its apologists represent, neither, on the other, has it 
been nearly so injurious as its enemies would have us believe. 


A TRIP TO THE SOUTH.—NO. XI. 

While at Charleston on my return, I visited the elegant Hall which be- 
longs to the St. Andrew’s Society of that city, where 1s suspended Sully’s 
likeness of Queen Victoria. The St. Andrew’s Club of South Carolina, 
which holds ite meetings here, was established in 1729, and possesses se- 
veral mulls of peculiar beauty and rarity; one of these, of exquisite work- 
munship, was presented to the Society by Vice President Birnie, in 1829, 


of the tree that sheltered Sir William Wallace, the handle of which is com- 
posed of a cutting trom that which adorns the tomb of Washington. 

Leaving Charleston, I again took the rail road to Augusta, which I have 
already described. But there was a circumstance connected with this jour- 
ney which may not be uninteresting to those who feel an interest in the 
condition of the coloured population of the South, and which exhibits the 
pesition of master and slave in a phase that may be new to many, evincing 
as it does the anxiety and trouble on the part of the master, which attends 
the possession of slaves on the one hand—and on the other, the total indif- 
ference of the latter, groundedgon the conviction that their masters must 
provide for and take care of them. 

When starting from Charleston , we were detained by an altercation be- 
tween a person—whom I found was conveying a number of negroes to Ala- 
bama—and the clerk of the office, relative to the accommodation of these 
people and an ulterior arrangement, which I did not then comprehend ; this 
being settled, the train started. The terminus of the rail road is at Ham- 
burgh, near the bridge; after crossing which, a walk of some five or six 
minutes enables the traveller to reach the hotels at Augusta; or he may 
avail himself of an immense omnibus, the entrance to which is at the side. 
Haviog taken my seat in this vehicle, which was pretty well filled with 
passengers, the altercation which I have spoken of was renewed ; the own- 
ler of the slaves claiming that they should be sent over to the terminus of 
the next train of cars at Augusta, and the other insisting that he should be 
paid for their transportation in this wa sort of compromise being ef- 


. A 
jfected, we left; but I was struck pendiig this controversy, with the total 


unconcern of those who were its subject, and who were engaged in merry 
conversation or listlessly gazing around them, and taking no notice of what 
was going on. 

Now these people were being forcibly transported from the homes of 
their, youth, or even of their riper years; some ef them had left pa- 
rents, wives, children, and other relatives behind them. But the agony of 
parting was over; and they had adapted themselves to their altered condi- 
tion as to locality, apparently with the most stoical indifference—with po- 
sitive cheerfulness ;—they ‘‘took no thought of to-morrow,—what they 


should eat, or what put on.” Nor was this all—A few evenings afterwards 
I was passing an hour or two with a friend at Augusta, during which the 
subject of slavery came on the carpet. He told me, as many others have 
done, that if he could perceive any way in which the condition of the slaves 
could be benefitted were they freed—if they could be placed in such a si- 
tuation, that as a community they could support themselves if liberated , and 
would not become a burden upon others, he would willingly relinquish his 
claim to this description of property. In mentioning incidentally the af- 
fair at the rail road, I enabled him to account for a circumstance which 
had puzzled him nota little. It seems that the omnibus after I left, had 
returned to the station and taken away the slaves, about twenty in number ; 
this he met on his return home that evening, and hearing a number of per- 
sons within singing and making merry, the only conclusion at which he 
could arrive was, that a caravan or menagerie had arrived, and that the hu- 
man portion of it were enjoying themselves in this way. 

As I have some tarther remarks to make on slavery, before concluding 
these letters, I shall reserve all farther notice for a future occasion, merely 
observing, that although disguised as it may be, it is a bitter draught ; yet 
it certainly has its gleams of sunshine, and is not obtruded upon by care. 

I left Augusta for Atalanto where are a few scattered houses—a distance 
of 170 miles ; and thence to Macon, 100 more—making a total of 270 miles. 
There is another route, fifty miles by stage, to the ninety miles station on 
the Savannah rail-road, and theace to Macon, 100 miles—making in all 150 


‘miles ; but the other is the more preferable, rapid and less fatiguing. I left 
Augusta in the evening, and arrived at Atalanta about day-break on the 
following morning, in 2 most inconvenient and uncomfortable car ; in each 
side of which near the roof, were a sort of sleeping berths, into which some 
of the more juvenile of the passengers climbed to catch a nap, at the risk 
of breaking their own necks, or those of the persons underneath, upon 
whom they might chance to fall. 

After partaking of breakfast, we started in another car, which was very 
airy and commodious, and reached Macon about two o’clock in the afternoon. 
This car conveyed the mail ; but having taken a heavy freight train in tow, 
was detained considerably beyond the regular time, and.did not reach Ma- 
con till the train was about starting for Savannah, which led to the most 
ludicrous hurry and confusion. The omnibus stopped for a few seconds at 
the Post Office ; where those not going on were requested to get out, and 
receive their luggage. I had with me in the coach « writing desk, hat box, 
— bag and pea jacket ; my trunk being on theroof. The former I bun- 
dled out into the street with the utmost precipitation, and followed just in 
time to perceive my trunk on its way to the coach about starting. While 
occupied in claiming this an Irishman, who is privileged to blunder, was 
officiovsly taking the articles I had thrown out into the other coach. Eve- 
rything had vanished except the hat box and pea jacket. Off the coach 
went, and Paddy, finding the error he had committed, set off after it—the 
hat-box under one arm and the jacket under the other—the sleeves flying 
labout like two wings, and he hallooing for the coach to stop at the top of 


his voice. I never saw him afterward, but in the course of the afternoon 
found the missing articles at the hotel, a “‘ consummation” more devoutly 
han reasonably to have been expected. But the affair had suéh anj effect 
upon my head, which was a little disordered owing to the want of a night’s 
, that the streets of Macon, during the few days I remained there, pre- 


just one hundred years afterwards, There is also a mallet formed of part 
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sented nothing but confusion; and, although by no means a large place, I 
could never leave my lodgings without losing my way five or six times be- 
fore my return. 

At Macon there is a Wesleyan Female College, founded about eight years 
since, at which there were, when I was there, 130 students, with six male 
and two female professors. The situation ofthe building is airy and healthy, 
and there was a bloom on the cheeks of the young ladies I saw there which 
one would not expect to find so far South; the operations of the Institu- 
tion being confined to Georgia and places beyond it. The site of Macon is 
broken and uneven, and exhibits everywhere the effects of some not very 
remote convulsion of nature. While there 1 met with Mr. J. C. Planter, a 
gentleman possessing considerable scientific attainments, and well versed) 
in mineralogical and geological investigations ; who has a number of curi- 
eus specimens of organic remains, which had been found in that part of the 
country ; from whom I obtained much interesting information relative to 
the structure of the surrounding district; the strata being of secondary 
formation, abounding with shells and minerals, and coral reefs, that have 
been laid bare by the receding of a former ocean. There are also to be 
found here all the minerals common to the interior; and there are numbers 
ef those tumuli, which have so much puzzled every traveller who has be- 
stowed upon them athought. In cutting the rail-road to Atalanta one of 
these had been sever ed, and was found to be composed merely of earth 
and stone, leading to the conclusion that these artificial mounds were 
formed not for sepulchres, but rather for purposes of defence ; upon which 
the chiefs and principal men of the tribes had their dwellings, and to which 
the rest of the population in case of necessity might resort. 

About 10 o’clock in the morning I left Macon for Barnsville, 30 miles 
distant, in the rail-road car, and thence took coach for Columbus, in Geor- 
gia. Although I have gone over much rough and new country in my time, 
I never met with such an execrable and dangerous road as that between 
Barnsville and Columbus. There had recently been heavy rains, and on 
the route are many steep and dangerous hills. The more level portion of 
it is composed of sand, which had been converted into a succession of deep 
gullies, among which, even during daylight, it was difficult successfully to 
guide the carriage. An hour or two after dark we stopped and took sup- 
per, and again started on our perilous journey. At times the road was 
found impassable, and the coachman had to turn off into the neighboring 
fields. It is still to me a matter of wonder how we escaped capsizing fifty 
times, as the coach would frequently, for several seconds, rest on two 
wheels. On one side of me sat an elderly lady, who had travelled the road 
frequently before, and who for some time bore the journey very well; to-| 
wards its close, however, she evidently became alarmed, but behaved ad- 
mirably to the last. On the other side of me was a portly sort of person, 
upon whom I must have fallen had the coach capsized; and this circum- 
stance, together with the assurance that we should in that case be deposited 
in a mass of sand and water, may account for the sense of comparative se- 
curity which I felt. 

On the centre seat, and opposite the lady alluded te. was a colored wo- 
man, who was accompanying her young master to Montgomery, and when 
I met her some days afterwards there, she told me her bones still ached 
from the shaking she had received. She also was au old traveller, and 
had been in the Northern States; she manifested a most thorough con- 
tempt for the free colored population there, and ridiculed or spoke with 
warmth of the offers that had been made to induce her to quit her master 
and mistress, whom she accompanied. 

The other passengers, with the exception of the lad, were gentlemen 
returning from New York ; the middle one on the centre seat, chewed to. 
bacco, of course; but at first had some trouble about expectorating. It 
happened, however, that an acquaintance sat on the rear seat, next one of 


«“ Oh, you,” says he, who will read this book, I will conceal from you 
“nothing of what I have been able to learn. I will tell you what the Greeks know 
“about selecting and mixing colors, the Italians in the fabrication of vases, in 
“gilding and sculpturing ivory and precious stones; the Tuscans in the art of 
«working amber ; the Arabians in chiselling and ind inerustating—I will show 
“you how France manufactures the precious glass paintings which adorn her 
“windows ; how the industrious German works in gold, silver, brass, iron, and 
“in the carving of wood.” 

Our essayist informs us that it was during the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries 
glass painting attained its full development, and became a kind of religious book 
prepared by the bishops and clergy for the instruction of the people. So po- 
pular and generally used was thie rich branch of the fine arts, in those remote 
and much slandered and misanderstood azes, vulgarly and erroneously called 
the Dark, that we find distinguished and pious prelates, such as Bishops Wil- 
bred, Winfrid, Wildehard, and the first apostles of Sweden and Denmark, St. 
Anchaise and St. Rembert, teaching and executing painting on glass. 

If more evidence were needed than what I have already given to e the 
utility of the fine arts as pictorial means of pepular education, the following in- 
scription quoted by M. Bostiniere, placed under three glass compositions in the 
church of St. Niziers, at Troyes, will be deemed conclusive. It runs thus,— 
“Master Odart Mole, curate of the church and canon of St. Peter, has caused 
these three ae together with the writing they contain, to be made ‘asa 
Catechism and Book of Iustruction for the People.’” 

The accomplished author of this valuable essay, makes such just and elo- 
quent remarks in the concluding part, that feel myself justified in 
them before my kind readers. He exclaims, “ We will here close this rapi 
iglance at the history of an art which, after having produced, during four cen- 
turies, the most astonishing masterpieces, and illustrated in a most striking and 
impressive manner the whole series of events commemorated by the Christian 
world, declined by degrees until it lost itself completely in the turmoil and ex- 
citement of ages, bent on more material pursuits. It was a messenger from 
heaven, for a short time only, expanding its wings over the earth, and then fly- 
ing back again to the source of all inspiration, after having accomplished its 
mission of love and faith.” 

I flatter myself that I see in this Country, as in Europe, a disposition to- 
wards the resurrection of the old spirit of those olden times. [| trust that the 
heavenly messenger will yet again revisit this working world, and breathe in- 
—— into our artists and taste into eur people. | hope that it will not, in 
this enlightened age be deemed improper or superstitious for Religion to call the 
fine arts to fits side and enlist them in the honor and worship of the Divinity ; 
that Christianity will be what it ever should be, the best friend to well directed 
genius, and the warmest admirer of all that is and beautiful in art. 

It cannot be expected, after the long sleep the genius of Christian architec- 
ture has indulged m since the days when York Minster and Westminster Abbey, 
the cathedrals of Cologne, Milan, Florence, and Rouen, and the church of St. 
Peters at Rome, were erected and rendered glorious by Christian piety and ge- 
nius, that the resuscitation of that divine inspiration and enthusiasm shall be im- 
mediate and miraculous. Those vast Cathedrals and gorgeous basalics were 
the work of ages, and many generations contributed, in a spirit of piety and wis- 
dom, labor and treasures to theircompletion. A proof that we are making some 
steps towards those good old times is that attempts are not only made to imi- 
tate the Gothic and other styles of Christian Architecture and painting in our 
large cities, but even in remote and obscure towns and villages the church-go- 
ing portion of the people. when called upon to construct a temple to the wor- 
ship of the living God, take some little pride in ornament and artistical contri- 
butions. Trinity Church in New York, and St. Alphono’s in Baltimore, by 
way of example, are proofs of the regenerating spirit I allude to, and that our 
people are not wholly dead to art and beauty, and ineapable of pees and 
appreciating good specimens of taste and genius. Let us, therefore, indu 

in the pleasing hope that religion will once more co-operate in spiritualizing 
world by the influence of the fine arts, and deem it no unimportant means of 
leading men to salvation, to familiarize his senses and heart with all that is 
pure and beautiful in the realm of ornament and art. Then shall we hail the 
advent of a potent champion in the cause of virtue and truth, which shall meet 
and baffle the spirit of materialism, now rampant in the world. That the pre- 
sence and influence of this base spirit is felt and acknowledged by men of 
mind, appears from the following review in Blackwood of Sismondi’s : “ Etudes 
des Sciences Sociales,” the critic says,—* It is in the fatal thirst for wealth, 
and the application of all the powers of knowledge and all the resources of art 
to that single object, that he (Sismondi) sees the al] powerful cause, both of the 


the windows ; and it was amusing to see with what precision this operation 
may be performed by an adept at masticating the weed. 1 should suppose 
that the open space, between the tip of the nose of his friend and the side 
of the window, was about four inches ; yet sitting at a distance, and watch- 
ing for a comparatively still moment, he would eject the accumulated con- 
tents of his mouth slap through the window, without incommoding the 
other. It was fortunate there was this outlet; else a filthy puddle Would 
have accumulated in the coach; and the light articles with which it was 
encumbered under the seats, would have come in for their share of the 
dirty results of this frightful and prevailing practice. E. W. 
Louisville, Ky., June 28, 1847. 


THE POLITE AKTS, USEFUL AND PRACTICAL. 
BY JOHN ae BRENT. 
o. XI. 

A Few more essays and I will have done. [ will then have given such facts 
and suggestions, as the nature of the subject seemed to call forth, and shall 
bring my agreeable task to a close, with a hope and flattering belief that I have 
not worked ail in vain. 

In my last number I endeavored to show, by reference to Egypt and Europe 
during the middle ages, that Pictorial representations were adopted and in use 
men, 

events. 

With a view to strengthen this assertion, I quoted from the very excellent 
ve of Mr.L cusirae on Glass Painting, oy stated that I had to apply to 

im yet again in the branch of the subject I am discussing : I therefore 
call him to the stand. k sie 
_ The following summary of the state of the Arts in the eleventh century, 


|present d ation of so many of the working classes, of the false direction 
of political philosophy, and of the spread of secial evils which will, to all ap- 
pearance, in the end prove fatal to the existence of the British Empire and of 
all the European governments.” 

I continue the quotation, at the risk of making this paper too prolix, with a 
view to sustain the assertion I have often repeated, that the tendency of the 
present age of steam and machinery is decidedly towards materialism and utili- 
tarianism, and therefore downwards; and to urge the necessity of a prompt 
and efficient check and remedy, if not too late, to the evil. The reviewer goes 
on— 

“Che application of knowledge to the arts, of science to manufacturers, so far 
from diminishing has, hitherto at least, had the most ruinous possible effect in 
increasing this fata] tendency of great capital and extensive manufacturing in- 
dustry upon mankind. Watt, Arkwright, Crompton—those giants of intellec- 
tual power, whose discoveries have augmented ten fold, often a hundred fold, 
the productive power of manufacturing labour—have been the worst enemies 
that the happiness and morals of the working manufacturers ever knew. These 
evils—low and immoral habits—in manufacturing distriets are universally felt 
and complained of; but it is not equally, generally admitted that they are in- 
variably, and, as matters at present stand, inevitably, from the very extension 
of science and mechanical power to the arts; which is, in the view of the in- 


jerease of national wealth, so just a subject of exultation, and which it is so 


much the fos ya both of legislative enactment and of individual ingenuity, to 
augment extend.” ; 

telligent readers must on this melancholy state of things seriously 
and well. If need be, let them refer to Dickens, Disraeli, Lester, and the Par- 
liamentary —. for confirmation of the existing and increasing misery of the 
masses in “ Merry England,” and then looking at our own enterprizing, toiling, 
material, and sensual people, shudder at the consequence of a malady so vio- 
lent and fatal, and seek for a remedy which shall be certain and efficient. It 
is a subject of vital interest and importance to every man, woman, and child in 


N. B. June, 1847.—Having in one of my essays made mention of the liber- 
ality in the matter of the arts on the part of the present King of the French, I 


extracied by Mr. Bostinier, from a contemporary of Abbot Desiderius, The- [a community. 


— 
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. suade myself that I did so too; and, by consoled the reflection that if the tiger. 
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Jury 10, 


deem it not amiss or out of place to state that Mr. Catlinhas received an order 
from Louis Philippe to paint twenty five large paintings for Versailles from the 
designs submitted of the travels of La Salle on the Mississippi, St. Lawrence, 
and the great lakes of North America. 

Honour alike to the patron and the artist ! and on our part pride that a coun- 
tryman has had presented him so good and rare a road to fame and fortune— 
may he prove fully equal to the task ! 


MR. FRAMPTON’S INTRODUCTION TO A ROYAL 


When I was a young shaver, having lived in the world some twenty years or 
so, | was engaged as a sort of supernumerary clerk in the house of Wilson and) 
Brown at Calcutta; and having no one else who could be so easily spared, they 


determined to despatch me on a business negotiativn to one of the native prin-| 


ces, about eight hundred miles up the country. I travelled with a party of the 
dragoons, commanded by a Captain Slingsby, a man about five years older 


than myself, and as good a fellow as ever lived Well, somehow or other he 
took a great fancy, to me, and nothing would do but that I should accompany, 
him in all his sporting expeditions,—for I should tell you that he was a thor-) 
rough sportsman, and, | believe, entertained some stange notion ,that he 
should be able to make one of me. One unfortunate morning, he came, 
into imy tent, and woke me out of a sound sleep which [| had fallen 
into, after being kept awake half the night by the most diabolical howls 
and screams that ever were heard out of Bedlam, expecting every minute to 
see some of their performers step in to sup, not with but upon me. 

* +Come, Frampton, wake up, man,’ cried Slingsby, here’s glorious news. 

« What is it!’ said I,—* have they found another hamper of ale among the 


baggage 

y *** Ale noneseuse ’ was the reply, ‘A shikkaree (native hunter) has just) 
come iiito camp to say, that a young bullock was carried off yesterday, and is 
lying half eaten in the jungle about a mile from this place: so at last, my boy, 
I shall have the pleasure of introduciug you to a real live tiger.’ 


morning, you can put it off; another day will do quite as well for me—I'm not 
in the least hurry. 
“It was of no use, however ; all I got for my pains was a poke in the ribs, 
and an injunstioa to lose no time in getting ready. 
. * Before we had done breakfast, the great man of the neighbourhood. Rajah 


somebody or other made his appearance on his elephant, attended by a train of || 


tawnies, who were to undertake the agreeable duty of beating. Not beiny con- 


sidered fit to take care of myself—a melancholy fact of which I was only too-|| 


conscious—it was decrecd that Slingsby and I should occupy the same how- 
dah. Accordingly, at the time appointed, we mounded our elephant ; and 
having a formi {able array of guns handed up to us, we started. 

. As my cotapanion, and indeed every one else concerned in the matter, ev- 
idently considered it completely as a party of the utmost, pleasure, and 
seemed to be prepared to enjoy themselves to I endeavoured, to per 


had positively eaten halfa bullock y esterday afternoon, it never could be worth, 
his while to scale our elephant, and run the risk of being shot, for the sake of 
devouring me, | felt rather bold than otherwise. After proceeding for some 
distance through the jungle, and rousing, as it seemed to me, every beast that) 
had come out of Noah's Ark, except a tiger our elephant, wko had hitherto 
conducted himself in a very quiet and gentlemanly manner suddenly raised his) 
trunk, arid trumpeted several times,—a sure sign, as the mahout informed us 
that a tiger was somewhat close at hand 

Now then, Frampton,’ my companion co cking his double-barrel, 
out! 

“For squalls,’ returned I, finishing the sentence for him.—* Pray is there any 
particular part they like to be shot in? whereabouts shall I aim?’ 

«+ Wherever you can,’ replied Slingsby, ‘be ready, there he is, by Jupiter, 
and, as he spoke the long grass about a hundred yards in front of us was gently 
agitated, and [ caught a glimpse of what appeared a yellow and black streak mo- 
ving swiftly away in an opposite direction—* Tally ho ! shouted Slingsby, sa- 
luting the tiger with both barrels. An angry roar proved that the shots had ta- 
ken effect, and in another moment, a large tiger lashing his sides with his tail 
and his eyes glaring with rage, came bounding towards ns. 

** « Now, what’s to be done !’ exclaimed I,—+if you had but left him alone, he 
was gving away as quietly as possible.’ 

« Slingsby’s only reply was asmile, and, seizing another gun, he fired again. 
On receiving this shot, the tiger stopped for a moment, and then, with a tremen- 
dous bound, sprang towards us, alighting at the foot of a small tree, not a yard 
from the elephant’s head. ; 

«That last shot crippled him,’ said my companion, ‘ or we should have had 
the pleasure of his nearer acquaintance—now for the coup de grace, fire away ! 
and has he spoke he leaned forward to take a deliberate aim, when suddenly the 
front of the howday gave way, and to my horror, Slingsby was precipitated ov- 
er the elephant’s head, into, as it seemed to me, the very jaws of the tiger. A 
fierce growl, and a suppressed cry of agony, proved that the monster had seize! 
his prey, and I had completely given my friend up for lost, when the elephant, 
although greatly alarmed being urged on by the mahout, took a step forward 
and twisting his trunk round the top of the young tree, bent it down across the 
loins of the tiger, thus forcing the tortured animal to quit his hold, and affor 
ding Slingsby an-opportunity of erawling beyond the reach of its teeth and 
claws. Forgetting my own fears in the imminence of my friend's danger, | 
only waited till I could get a shot at the tiger, without running the risk of 
hurting Slingsby, and then fired both barrels at its head, and was lucky enough 
to wound it mortally. The other sportsmen coming up at the moment, the 


brute greceived his quetus, but poor Slingsby’s arm was broken where the tiger} | 


had seized it with his teeth, and his shoulders and chest were severely lacerated 
by its claws, nor did he entirely recovering tLe shock for many months.* And 
this was my first introduction to a royal tiger, Sir. I saw many of them after- 
wards, during the time I spent in India, but I can’t say I ever had much liking 
for their society—umph !" 
MAXIMS FORTHE NEWLY MARRIED. 

Marriage is the lawful union of man and woman ; its objects are mutual help 
and support, the enjoyment of the affections, and the proper education of chil- 
dren. ‘I’he state of marriage has been considered {rom all times by philosophers 
as the natural condition of man and woman, and physiologists have shown that 
such a state is essential to the perfect development of mind and body, and to 
the maintainance of health. 


The main facts of the foregoing anecdote age taken from Capt Mundy’s very interesting 
* Pen aud Pencil Sketches-” 


“* Thank ye,’ said I, ‘ you’re but if it’s at all inconvenient to you this | 


| Men of scientific celebrity have also shown by the facts drawn from statistics, 
that in a given time more maids and bachelors die than married persons, and 
that examples of longlevity are rare among the former. Further, hopochondria, 
|weariness of life, and the various forms of insanity, more particularly attach 
|themselves to the unmarried than the married. : 

| If we search for the causes of the immunity granted to wedded life, notwith- 
‘standing the cares and anxieties by which it is summounded, we shall find it in 
‘the physical and moral, and intellectual activity which is necessurily entailed 
‘to assure the prospects and the existence of a family, and which activily ensures 
health and happiness : as also in that happy intercourse of body and mind which 
‘robs life of half its griefs, in the participation of pleasures and pains, and in the 
‘habitual exchange of that affectionate solicitude, mutual assistance, and sweet 
‘consolation which aloue realizes that idea of a holy friendsnip—so rare in our 
days, on this egotistical earth. 


| If such are the benefits to be derived from the married state, it is essen- 


!'tial to trace out to one’s self, a few maxims of conduct, in order to ensure 


the due permanence of matrimonial functions, and the facility dependent upon, 
such. 

The relations of man and wife ought, in the first place, to be marked by in- 
‘variable mildness and kindliness—the proofs of profound attachment and exhaust- 
less esteem. The most profound confideace ought to exist between man and 
wife, for harmony and happiness cannot exist without. Confidence is the moral 
chain that unites man to woman: When the place of confidence is usurped 
by suspicion, then comes a monster who breeds quarrels and even hatred—jeal- 
ousy. 

| There is a great deal of selfishness in jealousy, those who are most ready to 


‘entertain so bitter a sentiment, are not so much annoyed at their partner loving 


| another, as that he or she no longer loves her or him. If the first suspicious of 


want of allegiance are met with an increased kindness and attention, the frail 
|partner is at once reclaimed to asense of duty, but if met by the indication of 
|mjured pride and vanity, by ill-humor, moroseness, 2nd irascibility, the partner 
ifor life is lost forever. r 
But the fact is that suspicion should never be indulged in. ‘The expression 
‘of an unjust suspicion alienates love and esteem forever. If there is founda- 
'tion for such, it is no ionger suspicion but reality ; and to be great or gracious, 
jthe culprit should be pardoned. The frail party will be thus reclaimed. 
‘There is no stronger sign of folly and stupidity than a suspicious and jealous 
| disposition. 

Not to be jealous is by some supposed to be indifferent, whereas it is want of 
amiability, and kindly attentions that marks indifference. ‘To please and to be 
loved, the qualities of the heart must be united to the riches of the mind. Itis 
‘an incontestible thing that kindly attentions, managed with intelligence and del- 
jicacy, both win and hold in their keeping more hearts than physical beauty can 
command. 

A man should not be exacting or dissatisfied with what his wife does. He 
‘should always begin by reformirg himself, before he criticises his wife’s faults. 
‘Itis a wiserpolicy to approve than to disapprove, and ensures peace at home. 
‘But above everything, a man must not be rude or passionate to his wife. The 
first, and slightest intimation, of such want of self control, destroys for ever 
the most delicate, and the most exquisite, illusion in the intercourse of the 
sexes 

A man should not oppress his wife with his assumed superiority of intelli- 
gence. He should on the contrary, listen to her advice with eagerness, for the 
slightest symptom of contempt touches a woman to the quick, anda woman 
whose pride has been hurt by her husband, can always find her own means of 
revenge. 

Words that humiliate, remarks that bring forth a blush, hints that wound self 
love, should be carefully avoided. A man should always stand in such a rela- 
tion to his wife that she can never feel the wish to seek consolation by relating 
‘her troubles to another. If she does so to a female, the latter will poison her 
mind ; if she does so to a man, the husband has already lost all moral ascend- 
ancy. 

Patience is one of the most important qualities in a good husband. It is re- 
quisite in order to understand a wife’s character, a thing never easily arrived at. 
it 1s necessary in order to enter into all those graceful trifles which more partic- 
ularly characterise a woman's conduct. 

If when a wife is playful and caressing, the husband is morose and indifferent, 
repugnance gradually results. When a man’s tastes do not assimulate with 
his wife’s the woman can be brought to sympathise with his sentiments by pa- 
tient cultivation, but never by abrupt proceedings. 

In all that concerns conduct in life in both sexes, the golden rule of modera- 
tion should be most carefully attended to Excesses of disuse and abuse are 
equally prejudicial to human nature. Providence has given to both sexes moral 
jand intellectual functions and physica! powers, in the moderate use of all of 
which there is always pleasure, in their neglect danger to health, in their abuse 
the necessary punishment of pain and misery. 

These are the natural aud moral laws, obedience to which procures health and 
happiness, as sure as their enfringement entails unhappiness and disease. The 
rational employment of the intellectual, moral, and physical, faculties, and. the 
jmoderate enjoyment of the pleasures of life, according to the social position in 
which we are placed, facilitate the play of the natural functions, entertain the 
harmony of sympathies, impart vigor to each and harmony to ail, ensure happi- 
ness, and prolong the joyous days of youth’s precious moments, so prodigally 
cast away by the greater number. 

.,if both mea and women treasured up in their minds, with resolution to abide 
by the conviction, that happiness consisted rather in contentment than excite- 
ment ; in the moderate use instead of the abuse of the good things of life ;— 
there would be less of unhappiness in this world, and of that want of tone which 
necessarily follows upon excess, and which is itself a sense of uneasiness and 


dissatisfaction ; at the same time what happiness would not be made the chime- 
\ra that it usually is. 

« A wise man,” said the philosopher of old, “ will desire no more than what 
he may acquire justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfuily, and live upon con- 
tentedly.’ 

There are certain precepts which concern the physical well-being of the new- 
ly married which deserve attentiun, although not immediately dependant upon 
the condition in iife of either. Such for example are the qualifications of the ha- 
bitation which they select for themselves, and which should always be as spa- 
cious and as airy as possible and free from damp. The bed room should es- 
pecially be free and airy, and it cannot be too much aired at all seasons 
of the year. Itis avery prejudicial thing to leave flowers in a bed-room at 
night. 

The dress, while it varies with the season, should always be sufficiently am- 
ple as not to impede free movements, Although precautions should be teken 
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to have sufficient clothing, experience has shown that those who have been ac- 
customed to light clothing resist atmospheric variations better than those who 
have been accustomed to flannel Happily, the disgrace of civilization, the fe- 
male corset, is rapidly going out of fashion, and it is to be hoped it will be soon 
totally exploded. It is needless to observe that cleanlinesss is as indispensible 
as goodness. | 

uscular action is essential to health, it brings the physical being into play; 
relieves the moral and intellectual functions, and is in itself a source of enjoy- 
ment, It is also succeeded by another state of moderate pleasure, that which 
is derived from the repose demanded by fatigue, Intellectual exertions are 


best selioved by physical exeteise, while the latter are only relieved by the re \fnediately after this a circumstance occurred which produced a strong im- 


pose of both alike—to ensure sleep, it is always advisable to avoid the former, 
nnless it can be followed by such an amount of the latter as will demand a ne- 
cessity for rest. The same moderation should be observed in matters 
of diet as in every thing else. Not only is the choice of provisions of im 
portance in what concerns their quality and facility of digestion, but regularity 
is also to be observed. It is not salutary to vary the hours of food. ‘Ihe or- 
gans of digestion become habituated to a certain order of things as much as 
any other of the natural functions, and it vexes and irritates them to be treated 
with indifference and neglect. Sleep is as necessary to human beings as it is 
to all animated nature. Nothing conduces to premature old age so much as 
unrefreshing sleep. 

Sleep is best ensured by intellectual and physical activity during the day 
by a contented disposition aud peace in the family. Cares and anxieties, dis- 
content and dissatisfaction and excesses of all kinds—of intellectual exertions, 
of physical exercise, or of diet—are equally adverse to it. Thus the golden 
tule of moderation ensures happiness in the intellectual and moral relations of 
the sexes, and hea!th and comfort in the physical. : 

But still it should never be forgotten that the exercise of the intelligence is 
supreme over all other faculties. [tis that which more particularly raises hu 
man nature above the animal, and briugs man and woman in connexion with their 

tor. 

Both sexes should be incessantly engaged in widening the sphere of their 
knowledge, and enlarging the circle of their ideas. That is the only sure means 
of eradicating prejudices, and dispelling that bigotry that severs man from wo- 
man. It is only by study that freedom from prejudice can be attained. This 
is the most noble attribute of intellectual mau and ‘voman, as bigotry and hos- 
tility are the most disgraceful. 

The cultivation of the mind elevates the soul and ennobles the heart. It 
makes both sexes , amiable, useful, and dear to themselues, to their chil- 
dren, and to their fellow creatures. Men and women! do not neglect to im- 
prove your understanding. The enlarged mind is prepared to conquor every- 
thing, fortune, glory, love, and happiness. 

RHODA FRAIL, 
A TRUE TALE OF ORDINARY LIFE. 

In this very pleasant world of ours everybody is aware of the practice of 
what is called putting the truth into masquerade, which, in uncourteons 
phrase, is neither more nor less than downright lying ; but few indeed have 
@ notion of how much genuine truth is to be found in pretended fiction, how 
much of the marvellous is contained in the familiar, and how much the 
wildest romance abounds in the ordinary and the real. 

One is often put upon such reflections as these by certain facts, events, 
and circumstances presented to our notice in the common course of things, 
in which way they are passed over with but little attention paid to them, 
and, being soon succceeded by others, are thrown among the lumber of 
useless things. Events at the moment they occur appear more like trifles, 
than when time has been given for their full consequences todevelope them. 
selves, and as trifles but little importance is attached tothem. But some-, 
how, by a singular faculty in us, which delights in rummaging among the 
dusty lumber of the past, these trifles suddenly turn up, and, having again 
caught our atteution, begin at once to reprocch us for our attempts to con- 
sign them to oblivion, and for the little respect paid them. All at once 
we become aware of the slight we have put upon our old acquaintances, 
and are struck to observe that they now wear an aspect quite different from 
that which they formerly had, and we see that they have been most curious. 
ly renovated by the lopg repose they have had, are alive again, and glowing 
with fresh interest 

Just such is the case with an event which occurred in my boyhood, which 
enjoyed its *“* nine days’ wonder,” and was then thrown into the common 
heap of things, to be swept away into the dust-hole of oblivion. I remem. 
ber it excited very little surprise or interest at the time, which I suppose| 
is to be attributed to its beiag an occurrence ot real life, instead of a crea- 
tion of fiftion. There is nothing of a very marvelious or striking nature! 
about it ; but, as I look back and examine the localities of the persons of 
the actors in it, and reflect on the circumstance as I now do, I am struck. 


with some astonishment that it should not have made a greater impression | 


then. 

It is no matter for the date or the place, but there appeared in the streets 
of a small village in the county of Norfolk, about the beginning of winter, 
many years ago, an old biind fiddler and a ragged girl, of perhaps twelve 
or fitteen years of age; but where they came from nobody knew, nor were 
inquirers any the wiser after all the surmises they made and all the ques- 
tions they asked. The old man had been everywhere ; that wasa fact clear- 


ly ascertained, and in the end it stood in the place of a reply, atud appear-'| 


ed to satisfy everybody,—it seemed to say, indeed, that no ether could be 
given; for he who came frem everywhere could properly be said to come 
rom nowhere in particular. Nor when the village gossips found they could. 
not get at what they wanted, they determined to make the most ol 
what they had, and directly set to work to get up a mystery and to spina the 
tissue of their web out of such materials as circumstances afforded ; and’ 
it must be admitted that they were very soon assisted in their ingenious la-| 
bours. 

An insight into the peculiar character of the old man a little puzzled 
them ; but the young girl puzzled them rather more; for she afforded such 
slight hold to their prenensible propensities, that they never could get her 
into their friendly clutches, and, as they said, “* they did not know what to 
make of her.” } 

It was evident that the old man had seen better days, and received a 
good edncation, and possessed,the manners and address of agentleman. It 
is true he was surrounded by people not much alive to the full merits of 
such qualifications; but it was curious to observe how soon people began 
to manifest the impression they had received by a display of respect,—a, 
privilege, it is to be hoped, universally assigned to education and refine- 
ment. The old man, on his first coming, had replied te such as asked, that, 


his name was Joy, as well as that the girl, whom he called Maria, was his 
niece. With village bluntness, and with the familiarity inspired by the 
meanness of his profession, the old man was at once known as Fiddler Joy, 
or Blind Joy; whilst the girl, who had none of the buoyancy of youth about 


her, and rarely or ever smiled, but looked with an expression of face which © 


interested everybody, and whose deportment was at once gentle, modest, 


‘land melancholy, was called by some of the rustic wits of the place ** Sor. 


row ; so that the old man and his niece were coupled in the compound 
sobriquet of Joy and Sorrow.” 
In a short time, however, respect tor the old man’s superior character a 


ood deal got the better of what was growing into a rude habit ; and im- 


pression in his favor, but at the same time served to magnify the mystery 
‘and the wonder not a little. One day there came to the post-office, writ- 
ten in rather acoarse hand, a letter directed to ** Mr. John Joy,” &c., 
which letter, it was clear by the light to which it was exposed, and that 


lwas the light of the largest candle they could employ for the purpose, con- 


tained something within, and this something was in process of time ascer- 
tained to be nothing more nor less than a bank-note for twenty pounds. It 
would be amusing to trace the process by which this surprising fact was 


Jarrived at, but it must be left unattempted; for there is one of so singular 


a kind as to swallow up the interest due to all the rest. The old man, as 
we have said, was blind, and could not read the letter himself; why did 
not his niece read it, and not saffer a knowlege of its contents to make its 
way among the busybodies and curious gossips of the village? It is an as- 
tounding fact in this veritable history of facts, it was then and there disco- 
vered that this interesting and intelligent young creature could neither read 
nor write !—a fact at which the whole population held their breath, and 


‘\lifted up their hands and their eyes, and of which neither the old man vor 


the girl appeared in the least degree either disposed to account for or to 
regret. To whatever so extraordinary a circumstance was to be attzibut- 
ed, so it was; and the consequences wtich followed were the necessity of 


‘\finding some one to read and to reply to the letter, as well as the exposure 


of its contents. 4 

The old man and the young girl were located in a mean lodging in the 
outskirts of the little town; but near this spot stood a good substantial 
farm-house and offices, a barn, stables, and a garden, all surrounded by a 
strong wall, and having an aspect of farmerly comfort and prosperity. The 


||master of this house and farm attached to it was a widower of about sixty 


years of age, whose housekeeper was his sister, a starched and somewhat 


lsoured spinster of a similar age, perhaps a year younger than her brother, 


They lived in tolerable harmony with each other, and—bating a slight dif- 
ference of opinion, now and then expressed, net in the gentlest phraseolo- 
gy, between the sister and the laborers on the farm, as to the absolute ne- 
cessity of eating so much bread aid cheese, and bacon, and drinking so 
much small beer, even in the harvest time—pretty quietly with everybody 
else. This farmer, whose name was Greenfield, was ot a charitable and 
rather an intelligent turn of mind, and had very soon on the arrival of the 
strangers, noticed the old man and the child, talked of the weather and the 
crops to the one, and spoke kindly to the other; after a time they talked 
more freely on the news of the day, on politics, and on the affairs and con- 
cerns of men generally, when the farmer was strack with the stock of in- 
formation, the various acquirements. the opinions, good sense and superior 
language of the blind fiddler; and he often wished to ask him into the 
house, and to offer him a crust of bread, anda horn of beer, but he knew 
by experience that his sister had no very strong sympathies with wanderers 
and wagabones, as she called them. He had several times brought fruit in 
his pocket, which he had given to the girl, and had offered snuff and tobac- 
co to the old man, and it is certain also, that once or twice the farmer had 
put his hand in his waistcoat pocket, as if feeling for something ; but out 
of respect, or for some other reason, he never offered anything as a charity 
to the blind man. Upon the strength of such acquaintance, farmer Green- 
field was asked to read the letter, and to return an acknowledgment of its 
receipt to the quarter trom which it was remitted, This in due course was 
done, but not without subjecting the farmer to a good deal of importunity 
as to who the sender of this large sum was, and in what relation he or she 
might stand to the blind fiddler; and although the farmer retused alto- 
gether to say a syllable on what he regarded not as his own, but the secret 
of another, conjecture in a very short time had got up as many marvellous 
tales as would have been sufficient to account for the receipt of a sum large 
enough to pay the national debt. ; en 

Many of the rustics suddenly became amazingly civil to the old man and his 
child : he was asked into their cottages, and offered drink and food, of which he 
sometimes partook, and refused, but never offered to return the treat; which ap- 
peared soon to affect the number and the warmth of these kind advances in in- 
timacy and friendship. Some began to regard the old fellow as miserly and 
stingy ; and others, as they said, did not know what to make of him. Some 
sinall addition to the common stock of wonder, was excited, by finding the man 
alter such an access of fortune, still keeping his old lodgings, and stil wearing 
the same old grey frock coat, the leggings, and the old hat he first appeared in. 
Nor was the young girl any better clad: a worn, tattered, and faded old green 
frock, clean, but exhibiting no marks of housewifery, still covered her tall, slen- 
der, and still childish form; a dark silk handkerchiet carelessly put on, kept to- 
gether, in a wild and disordered mass, her abundant brown hair; whilst about 
her shoulders, covering her bosom, passed round her slight waist, and tied be- 
hind in a careless knot, was worn a kind of scarf of rusty black silk, which 
looked like the hat+jands, such as are worn at funerals, converted to an every- 
day purpose ; her feet were commonly bear, almost always in the house, and 
often in the street, except in very cold and bad weather. 

No item of her dress appeared to be put om, OF attended to, with the 
slightest degree of care; her’s was a form upon Which anything in any way 
put on would look well, ctherwise you would have said there was some- 
ti ing slovenly in her appearance, as well as !Mpoverished. There was 
one little matter of dress which was an exceptio® to the rest ; this was a 
very narrow black velvet}band, which encircled her long, pale, and delicate 
throat ; it was fastened in front with a narrow silver buckle, the long ends 
hanging cown concealed by the scarf. We have remarked that this young 
creature might be twelve or fifteen years of age; the fact is, this was a 
point exceedingly difficult to determine; her height, the steadiness ot her 
carriage, and sedateness of manner and look, had all the characteristics of 
a young woman, whilst her voice, features, and the form of her limbs were 
those ofachild. Her large grey eye, with its long dark fringe habitually 
cast down, had a strongly marked character of thought as well ae melan- 
choly in it, but when she looked up there was an expression of such perfect 
innocence, and as it were dependence upon you, that it was impossible to 
conceive such a look in apy way associated with worldly experience. The 
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mouth was ofthe same character; it might have belonged to an angel for 
anything of tne world that hung about it—it was passiooless and pure as 
that of an infant or a cherub. ; 

This child and the old man were inseparable companions at home and 
abroad. |t was observed in the house that the domes ic work was prin cipally 

rformed by him, and some went so far as to say, that the girl, in addition to 

er want dim commonest education, was incapable of the most familiar 

household operations. Jt was surprising that he who knew so much, should 
have taught her nothing; how she had been “ brought up,” was a woader to 
everybody. 

The old fiddler’s professional operations were exceedingly scanty ; he would 
sometimes attend at a private house upon a mirthful occasion, or play at a harvest 
home, or rarely indeed attend at a fair, or play in an ale house toa promiscuous 
assembly of romping girls and their sweethearts. Upon such occasionshe did not 
refuse money if it was offered him, but at the same time he seemed careless 
about it, His musical talents were by no means ona par with his other qualifica- 
tions, and it was remarked that he appeared to take no pleasure whatever in the 
sou.d of his instrument, which was never heard except epon professional oc- 
casions, and which no entreaty could prepail upon him to produce in his hum- 
ble home ; there it was hung up in an old green bag, and was never touched 
but by compulsion. ‘There was a singular apathy and indifference in the old 
man, of which even the girl seemed to partake in some slight vegree ; nothing 
appeared to rouse or interest them : it was not like the coldness of insensibility, 
but rather like that which succeeds long continued exci ement. The old man 
was what is commonly called an easy man, and the child was very like him. 
Altogether, a singular character was impressed upon both ; a gossiping compan- 
jon was not unpleasant to the old man, bur he never sought ; a performance on 
his instrument was never volunteered, but it was never courted kinduess, or 
received it with any great show of warmth. This couple of strange creatures, 
as they were called by he villagers, continued to lead the same kiud of life for 
some four or five years. The remittances came regularly ; the same sum con- 
tained in a letter with the same hand-writing in the superscription, to the re- 
ceipt of which the farmer replied as usual, and the people asked the same ques 
tions, with just the same kind of result, until at last curiosity was worn out. 
But the next year it was roused again; no letters cam+ to the Post office, 
another pissed, and none came ; these supplies had ceased !_ This the farmer 
admitted, although he always showed a reluctance to be drawn on to say a 
word on the subject 

It was now evident that the health of the old fiddler had suddenly broken 
and he had become almost at once a decrepid old man ; he was too feeble to 
use his instrament, and ina very short time it was missing from the wall on 
which it hung. He did not appear to be suffering under the attack of any dis- 
ease nor to eudure pain, but he became more and more silent ; afterwards he 
spoke only a few words in a whisper, and at last all communication between 
him and the child was carried on by signs only, or they understood each other 
without. At the little lodging he had inhabited since his arrival, there was 
a very smail paved entrance rather than a court or yard, for it was too small 
for either. his was in front of the cottage, inclosed by a low wall, entered 
by a hatch or wicket gate, and surrounded by some ragged shrubs tacked to 
the wall and a few sickly flowers ; there the old man sat all day long in fine 
weather with the child by his side, but if the weather was unfavourable neither 
were seen. 
| It was really singular and calculated to keep up the mystery, but certain 
people observed, and spoke of it with surprise, that the child had never in ap- 
oearance from the time she arrived to the present hour, which was now a peri 
pe of nearly seven years. No doubt this was not precisely true, but it is real- 
ly a fact that she had undergone so little change, that people who saw her fre- 
quently might well say they did. She was now a woman in years, but so little 
alteration had taken place that she looked only the same child on somewhat 
larger sca'e. However, it was now her fate, poor thing! to undergo a change 
observable to all ; for as the health and strength of the old man declined, the 
girl, although she never uttered a complaint, or wearied or faltered in the dain- 
ful duties she had to perform, became suddenly enfeebled and emaciated, and 
in 80 great a degree that it was feared she would precede the old man in his 
last movement to the grave. 

Bat no; all at once a kind of supernatural strength seemed to support her, a 
hectic flush was frequently seen upon her face, always before remarkable for its 
paleness, and an unnatural light appeard to give vivacity to her eye, habitually 


quiet and downcast; she might be said almost to bustle through the last scenes} 


of the ol; man’s mortal career. He died ; she followed him tothe grave, sup- 
ported by a friendly woman of the hotse, with whom she had lived so long, and 
attended by many sympathizing people and anxious spectators. After the fu- 
neral she returned to the house, to the little bed in which ske had passed so 
many nighfs, perhaps in loneliness of heart bat not without oné earthly tie, but 
in the morning the humble couch was vacant and its tenant gone—none knew 
whither ! 

lt is very natural to suppose that this sudden disappearance of the young 
girl occasioned some wonder and a little inquiry, but as all this led to no infor- 


mation on the subject, the cirtumstance, as has been said, was a matter of “nine} 


days wonder,” and was then thrown among the things to be put aside and for- 
otten. 

About half way between the end of Oxford street and St. Giles’s Church, 
on the right hand side, there was in that day a shop of moderate size, well 
stocked with cheese, hams, bacon, butter-firkins, eggs, lard, and such like com- 
modities ; it is now divided into two, one half is occupied by a match-maker, 
the other, ith the house, by that old and respectable musical instrument-mak- 
er, Panormo. 

The proprietor of this locality, at the time we speak of, was a short, stodxy, 
zound faced, rosy, and good-tempered looking man of about sixty. He worea 
lightish blue frock coat, of rather a butcherly cut, with arm-sleeves for the pro- 
tection of the most exposed part of it ; a very long waistcoat striped with yel- 
low covered a goodly corporation, and over this, with a loop supporting it from 
the neck, was suspended a brown-holland apron, which descended to the knees 
of a pair of dark corduroy small-clothes, while the legs coming out of them 
were encased in a pair of slate-coloured lamb’s-wool stockings ; the whole ter- 
mivating in a foot decorated with well-blacked shoes and brigh: silver buckles. 
On his head he alwys wore a hat broad-brimmed, short in the crown, with a| 
broad riband which exhibited symptoms of its having long held in unctuous 
embrace the head within. From underneath it a few matted locks of dark 
hair descended on each side so as to touch the shoulders; hnd about the neck, 
somewhere, smothered by the fleshy chin, was worn a narrow whi.e cravat ; 
the pointed ends twisted, as paper is sometimes served for pipe-lights, appear- 
ed projecting upon the horizontal chest in front. Marks and stains illustrative 
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not only looked respectable but somewhat neat in his person. His partner, had 
she been forced into one of the large scales in the shop, and the husband into 
the other, supposing the beam to have preserved, under such a burthen, the ree- 
titude and integrity of such instruments, would have been found assuming the 
functions of the level, and betraying by an exact horizontality the just equality 
in ponderation of this well-matched couple, and affording an emblem of their 
happy ananimity. 

John and Mary Fakins, for that was their name, agreed to a shade in dispo- 
sition, and to an ounce in weight. The clothes of the one would have exactly 
fitted the other ; so that if by any chance John had made a mist ke and put on 
his wife’s habiliments, or she had put on his, either might have been taken for 
the other ; they might have gore throngh their daily occupation and no cus- 


|tomer of the shop have discovered it, and it is even possible, so completely 


had habit and occupation identified them, that they might have remained un- 
conscious of the metamorphose ull bed time. 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS 100 YEARS AGO. 


The following statements and quotations are derived from an article in the 
first number of the Nutzonal Maguzine, edited by Redwood Fisher. Professor 
Steinheil, of the Univers.ty of Munich, who claims the invention for Germany, 
says,— 

* As long ago as in 1807, Sommering erected in the apartments of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, at Munich, a galvanic telegraph, of which, in 1809, an ac- 


‘count was published. It was by the employment of the voltaic pile to bring 


about the decomposition of water, by means of thirty-five gold pins immersed 
in an obleng glass trough, each ef these pins being marked with a letter or 
uumber, and admitting of collection with the pile by an isolated wire. The 
ascension of the air bubbles of the water decomposed, was to serve as the tele- 
graphic signal.” So as early as in 1819 and ‘20, Oersted, and Fechner, and 
Amperes, gave out schemes for the construction of electric telegraphs. And, 
as heretofore hinted, our own and shadowed forth prophetically, by John Red- 
man Coxe, of Philadelphia, the following distinctive idea on the subject, which 
was published as early as in February, 1816, in Thompson's Philosophical 
Transactions, vol. 7, p 161, Ist series : 

“I have,” says he, speaking of the galvanic current, ** contemplated this 


of the character of the shop were not wanting, but on the whole the little man} 


important agent, as a probable means of establishing telegraphic communica- 
jtions, with as muck rapidity, and, perhaps, /ess exp: nse, than any hitherto em- 
ployed. I do not know how far experiment has determined galvanic action to 
be communicated by means of wires; but there is no reason to suppose it con- 
fined, as to limits, certainly not as to time. Now by means of apparatus, fixed 
‘at certain distances, as telegraphic stations, by tubes for the decomposition of 
|water and of metallic salts, &c., regularly ranged, such a key might be adopt. 
ed as would be requisite to communicate words, seatences, or figures, from one 
jstation to another, and so on to the end of the line. I will take another oppor- 
‘tunity to enlarge upon this as I think it might serve many useful purposes ; but 
like all others it requires time to mature. As it takes but little room, and may 
be fixed in private, it might, in many cases of besieged towns, &c., convey 
ample intelligence, with scarcely a chance of detection by the enemy. How- 
ever fanciful in speculation, | have no doubt that, sooner or later, it will be ren- 
dered useful in practice.” ‘ 

It does seem to us that Mr Coxe had the true idea of the magnetic tele- 
graph in 1816, and that he fully comprebended all its consequences. But af- 
ter all, it is the practical instrument by which the result is accomplished, which 
the world values. Men of business look to practical results. 

Professor Steinheil claims the first actual eonsiruction of a magnetic tele- 

graph as belonging to Gauss and Weber, of Germany. He says this took 
place in 1833, and a publication of it was made in 1834. Weber; he says, 
laid over the steeples and houses of Gottingen a copper wire 7,468 feet long, 
and discovered that it required *‘no special insulation.” 
This established the principle of bringing the magnetic telegraph into the 
most convenient form. Gauss, he says, first employed the incitement of in- 
duction, and demonstrated that it required only a limited number of signs for 
the transmission of communications. 

In 1833, Steinhall says, they first actually constructed a simplified galvanic 
telegraph. 

ut singular as it may seem the idea of magnetic telegraphs, and actual ex- 
periments upon them, have been traced back one hundred years! Gauss says 
there was a communication from Humbolt, according to which, “ Bentoncourt, 
in 1798, established a communication between Madrid and Azangices—a dis- 
tance of 26 miles—by means of a wire, through which a Leyden jar was dis- 
charged, and which was used as a telegraphic signal.” 

In Professor Steinheil’s above cited article, he remarks as follows :— 

“The velocity with which frictional electricity is transmitted along metallic 
conductors called forth, as long ago as in the last century, the idea of employ- 
ing it for telegraphic communications. Winklen, at Leipsic, in 1746, discharg- 
ed several Leyden jars through a wire of considerable length, and on that oc- 
casion the river Pleiss formed a part of his circuit. La Monnier, in Paris, pro- 
duced shocks through a length of wire amounting to 12,789 feet. Watson 
extended the experiment over a space of four miles near Shooter's Hill, com- 
posing his circuit of two miles of wire and an equal distance of dry ground — 
(This was in in 1746. See Philos. Trans., vol. 55, 1748.) Lomond trarsmit- 
ted telegraphic signals to a neighbouring room by means of a pith ball electre- 
meter, acted upon by frictional electricity.” —young’s Travels in France, 1784. 

Here, then, is proved the curious fact, that the idea of electro-magnetic te- 
legraphs has exercised the minds of many scientific men for one hundred years ; 
that in several different forms it has been actually put in execution; and that 
the very form of eleetricity conveyed on wires has been used! It is now pro- 
posed to convey this intelligence over water ; but it is seen in the above para- 
graph that Winklen used a river as part of his circuit in 1746—ninety-nine 
years ago! 

But the important thing in business—that which was to give a realizing va- 
lue and celebrity to this idea—was yet to come in the form of a practical ma- 
chine, which men could use in every-day life. So far as we in America are 
concerned, the first realizing, practica! knowledge of this invention was com- 
municated to the public by Professor Morse, in his magnetic communication 
between Washington and Baltimore. 

This plan was carried into effect in 1838. Professor Morse shows that it 
was in 1832 the idea was first suggested to him by considering some of the 
experiments of Franklin. 
his proves that the first idea with Morse and the actual making of the tele- 
graph by the Germans was nearly contemporaneous Nevertheless, there can 
be no doubt Mr. Morse’s plans are original with himself. But how happens. it 
that - positive success of the telegraph in 1797 was not known and improved 
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The Anglo American. 


MR. PRESCOTT, THE HISTORIAN. 
In the preface to his noble ‘* History of the Conquest of Peru,” Mr. 
Prescott gives the following almost pathetic sketch of the personal diffi 


culties and privations through which he prosecutes his valuable labors :— 


** Before closing these remarks, I may be permitted to add a few of a 


rsonal nature. In several foreign notices of my writings the author has) 


en said to be blind; and more than once I have had the credit cf having 
lost my sight in .he composition of my first history, When I have met 
with such erroneous accounts, I have hastened to correct them. But the 
present occasion affords me the best means of doing so; and I am the more 
desirous of this, as I fear some of my own remarks, in the prefaces to my 
former histories, have led to the mistake. 

* While at the University, I received an injury in one of my eyes which’ 


flammation so severely that, for some time, I lost the sight of that also ; 


— advantages possessed by the United States, but te the energetic tem- 
ogo of the people of that country. He was not speaking of Canada 
West, where great activity prevailed ; he, therefore, called on the house to 
contribute to make the colonies as attractive to the emigrant as the United 
| States. 

|| Earl GREY said it was not his intention to ask their lordships to refuse the 
‘committee, and he rose ‘nerely for the purpose of stating tie grounds on which 
_ he acquiesced in the noble lord's motion. With reference to North America, 
although emigration to that part of the world had not been created by any in- 
terposition of the government, much had been accomplished. The system 
afew years ago was a mere shovelling out of paupers, without any regard 
‘to their welfare when they reached their destination; but there had been pro- 
gressive improvement unti) now —an agency was established on both sides of 


deprived me ot the sight of it. The other, soon after, was attacked by in ||the Atlantic, which worked with the greatest benefit for the emigrants. It was, 


however, a mistake to suppose that any great relief could be given to Ireland 
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and, though it was subsequently restored, the organ was so much disor-| ifa sudden change were effected in the mode of emigrating to America, and a 
dered as to remain permanently debilitated, while twice in my lite, since, great stimulus given to it by the government ; and he had distinctly expressed 
1 have been deprived of the use of it for all purposes of reading and writ-| that opinion in the 1843. _[n April last, 55,000 persons left England and Ireland 
ing, for several years together. | for our colonies and the United States 32,000 of the number goiny to the colo- 
_ Tt was during one of these periods that I received from Madrid the ma- nies; and he felt very sanguine that by the means at present in operation, those 
terials for the «« History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” and in my disabled condi- emigrants wonld be able to establish themselves on the other side of the At- 
tion, with my transatlantic treasures lying around me, I was like one pining lantic. It was considered by persons well informed on the subject, that the 
from hunger ir the midst of abundance. In this state I resolved to make the emigration to America this year would not fall short of from 200,000 to 310,000 
ear, if possible, do the work of the eye. I procured the services of a secreta ||persons,—the number who had emigrated already amounting to about 120,000. 
ry, whe read to me the various authurities ; and in time I became so far fami- He believed they would all be saticfactorily provided for. The proper course 
liar with the sounds of the different foreign languages (to some of which, in- would be to allow emigration to take its natural course instead of endeavouring 
deed, I had been previously accustomed by a residence abroad) that | could ‘to stimulate it. The noble earl read extracts of a letter from an emigration 
comprehend his reading without much difficulty. As the reader proceeded J ‘agent in Canada, showing that the sums remitted by emigrants to their friends 
dictated copious notes ; and, when these had swelled to a considerable amount, ‘at nome, to enable them to go out, was every year on the increse, and stat 
they were read to me repeatedly, till | had mastered their contents sufficiently that if government aid were given to effect such a purpose, the result wou 
for the purpose of composition. The same notes furnished an easy means of be that these remittances would to a great extent cease. Lord Elgin, in a let- 
reference to sustain my text. |\er accompanying that which he had referred to, stated that he thought the as- 
**Sull another difficulty occurred in the mechanical labor of writing, |sistance to emigrants should commence on their arrival in Canada, and he(Earl 
which I found a severe trial to the eye. This was remedied by means of a Grey) was convinced that 1t was a sound principle. He agreed with his noble 
writing-case, such as is used by the blind, which enabled me to commit my (friend, that if they were to do anything tu encourage emigration, they ought to 
thoughts to paper without the aid of sight, serving me equally well in the) extend the public works in Canada ; but it must be remembered that this coun- 
dark as in the light. The characters thus formed made a near approach to |try had already advanced a great deal of money for that purpose. He should, 


hieroglyphics; but my secretary became expert in the art of deciphering, | 
and a tair copy—with a liberal allowance for unavoidable blunders—was | 


however, wish to see much more done for Canada, and he felt the greatest anx- 
iety that railroads in America should be carried to a greater extent. One un- 


transcribed fur the use of the printer. I have described the process with dertaking of great national importance had been projected, namely a railway 


more minu eness, as some curiosity has been repeatedly expressed in refer 
ence to my modus operandi under my privations, and the knowledge of it 
may be of some assistance to others in similar circumstances, 

“ Though | was encourged by the sensible progress of my work, it was 
necessarily slow, But in time the tendency to inflammation diminished, 
and the strength of the eye was confirmed more and more. It was at length. 
so far restored that I could read for several hours of the day, though my la 


bors in this way necessarily terminated with the daylight. Nor could I 
ever dispense with the services of a secretary, or with the writing case ; 
for, contrary to the usual experience, I have found writing a severer trial to) 
the eye than reading—a remark, however, which does not apply to the 
Teading a manuscript; and to enable myself, therefore, to revise my com-| 
ositions more carefully, I caused a copy of the ** History of Ferdinand and. 
sabella” to be printed tor my own inspection, before it was sent to the press 
for publication. Such as I have described was the improved state of my) 
health during the preparation of the ‘ Conquest of Mexico ;’ and, satisfied 
with being raised so nearly to a level with the rest of my species, I scarce- 


ly envied the superior good fortune of those who could prolong their studies 


into the evening, and the later hours of the night. 
_ “ But a change has again taken place during the last two years. The 
sight of my eye has become gradually dimmed, while the sensibility ot the 
nerve has been so far increased that for several weeks of the last year | 
have not opened a volume, and through the whole time I have not had the 
use of it, on an average, for more than an hour a day. Norcan I cheer my-| 
self with the delusive expectation that, impaired as the organ has become 
from having been tasked probably beyond its strength, it can ever renew 
its youth, or be of much service to me hereafter in my literary researches. 
Whether | shall have the heart tu enter, as 1 had proposed, on a new and. 
more extensive field of historical labor with these impediments, I cannot 
say. Perhaps long habit, and a natural desire to follow up the career 
which I have so ang pores. may make this in a manner necessary, as my 
past experience has already proved that it is practicable. 
“From this statement—too long, I fear, for his patience—the reader, 
who feels any curiosity about the matter, will understand the real extent of 
my embarrassments in my historical! pursuits. That they have not been 
very light will be readily admitted, when it is considered that I have had 
but a limited use of my eye, in its best state, and that much of the time | 
have been debarred from the use of it altogether. Yet the difficulties I 
have had to contend with are very far inferior to those that fall to the lot 
of a blind man. I know of no historian, now alive, who can claim the glory 
of having overcome such obstacles but the author of “* La Conquette de! 
Angleterre par les Normands ;” who, to use his own touching and beau- 
tiful language, “* has made himself the friend of darkness;” and who,sto a 
profound philosophy, that requires no light but that from within, unites a) 
capacity for extensive and various research that might well demand the 
severest application of the student.” 


Imperial Parliament. 


House of Lords, June 4. 

A conversation took place on the subject of the blockade im the Douro, and 
with respect to British interference, but without leading to any result. 

Lord MONTEAGLE, in an explanatory speech, moved the appointment of 
a select committee on the subject of Irish emigration. He said it appeared that! 
from 1825 to 1846 inclusive, 1,479,000 persons had emigrated from the United 
Kingdom to the colonies of this country, and to the United States. Of this en | 
ormous amount of emigration, nearly one-half had found its destination in the 
United States ; and it was important to enquire what there was in the United 
States to make them so preferable in the eyes of her Majesty's subjects to our 


| 


from Quebec to Halifax. That there should be an easy access from sucha 
\splendid harbour as Halifax to Quebec was most desirable. ‘The survey of the 
line had not yet completed ; a gentleman connected with the works bad unfor- 
tunately lost his life in endeavouring to save that of another, and this circum- 
stance had greatly delayed the progress of the works. He was afraid the colo- 
nies would not be able to supply the necessary capital ; but if the money market 
in this c. untry were in a better state, large assistance,no doubt, might be obtamed 
for carrying on so promising an undertaing. One or two railways had been sanc- 
tioned in New Brunswick, and very soon the works would be in operation. The 
noble lord (Monteagle) had contrasted the progress in Canada with that in the 
{United States. But he should remember what had actually been the progress 
jin our colonies. It was so great, that he was convinced the best thing for 
them was to be left as much as possible without government interference. 
Lord MONTEAGLE having said a few words in reply 
House of Commons, June 6. 

In the House of Commons, a conversation ensued on the affairs of Portugal,Mr. 
‘Hume's motion in reference to British interference, at its close, being definite- 
‘ly fixed for Tuesday. Subsequently Mr. B. Osborne gave notice of his inteu- 
ition, if the motion was not brought on Monday next, as originally intended to 
‘move a resolution that it is hostile to the liberties of Europe, and eontrary to 
‘the uniform policy of the British government, to enter into any convention or 
‘treaty with any foreign power having for its object the maintenance of any par- 
ticular dynasty in Portugal, or the suppression of popular opinion by force of 


arms. 

Lord PALMERSTON said that papers would prove that the object of the 
British government was, not to establish despotic government in Portugal, but, 
to secure to the Portuguese people all the privileges which the censtitution and 
the charter of Don Pedro had conferred on them. 

Lord J. RUSSELL observed, with respect to the report of a hostile colli- 
sion in the [agus, that hisimpression was in the absence of positive informa- 


‘juon, that if any such had taken place it was between the ships of the Queen of 


Portugal and those of the Junta, and not between the latter and the British men- 


f-war.— 
House of Lords, June 7. 

In the Houso of Lords, the Earl of ELLENBOROUGH, with reference toa 
despatch, which was stated by the French papers to have been forwarded to the 
yee de Joinville, requiring him to proceed with his squadron to Lisbon, 
begged to ask if the Prince, as senior officer, as was usually the case in com. 
bined operations, would take command of the combined fleet. 
| The Maquis of LANSDOWNE only knew that certain French ships had 
been sent out to the Portuguese coast, but he was not aware what officer had 


the command. 
House of Commons, June 8. 
Lord J RUSSELL, in answer to Mr. BANKES, replied that it was his in- 
tention to move the further suspensien of the corn and navigation laws until 
ode of March, but that he did not contemplate the adoption of an assize 
House of Commons June 10. 
In the House of Lords, after a discussion of some contimuance, in which 
y Lansdowne and Londonderry, Monteagle, Fitzwilliam, and 
ows, é Bishops of Salisbyry, Oxtord, and or, took the Bishop- 
ric of Manchester Bill was read a second ume. i at me 
The house went into committee on the corn and navigation laws, when Lord 
J. Russell Sag resolutions for the further suspension of these laws until 
the Ist of March, 1848, which were agreed to, and leave given to bring in bills 
founded thereon accordingly. 
; House of Commons June 11. 
Dr. BOWRING said he wished to know if the frieridly interference of the 


own colonies. Out ofthe 1,400,000 who had emigrated, about 700,000 had di-| 


British government had been offered to the contending parties in Mexico.— 


rected their steps to the United States. The cause of this was that while there He trusted that something would be done to stop the Lamentabile loss of life 
was nothing but torpor and inactivity on the British America side, and all seemed |and effusion of blood going on daily in that country. 


waste and desolate ; on the side of the United States, as appeared from Lord 


Viscount PALMERSTON said that her Majesty’s late government had 


Durham’s report, all was energy and activity; and consequently, wages were |made an unofficial tender of their good offices to the contend ues. The 
higher and capital gave a large return. This was not owing to any natural or) . oe, gaeeengd 


government had repeated the tender ina more formal manner; but 


| 
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neither party had as yet evinced any desire to accept it. Matters being so cir-|| On the question at issue,"all moderate men are agreed that the Government 


cumstanced, however much in common with others, government might deplore 


have acted with prudence, firmness, and impartiality towards our ally ; and 


the state of things existing in Mexico, the house would see that no further steps! had succeeded in the complex task of reconciling the dignity of the Portuguese 


conld have been taken. 


crown, with maintainance of the rights and liberties of the people, thereby ren- 


Mr. HUME, in conformity with his notice, brought the subject of British in- sare aga service to the cause of constitutional government, and ward- 


terference in the affairs of Portugal under the consideration of the house, con-||ing o 
cluding his speech by moving that, in the judgment of the house, the armed 


dangers which threatened the peace of Europe. 
The forthcoming general election is now becoming the topic of prevailing 


interference of this government between political parties in Portugal is unwar- political interest. A larger proportion than usual, of old members have indica- 


rantable in principle, and likely to lead !to serious and mischievous conse- 


quences. 


Mr. B. OSBORNE seconded, and spoke strongly in favour of the motion, 


ted their intention to retire from the onerous duties of modern legislation, and 
constituencies appear in many instances at fault for suitable representa- 
tives. 


which ted by Lord W. PAULET and Mr. H. J. BAILLIE; the), P 
wee by The next House of Commons may, therefore, be expected to contain a large 


speaker in favour of interference being Lord H. VANE, Mr. MILNES, and 


Lord J. RUSSELL. 


Mr. WARBURTON was opposed to the principle of intervention, but would 


not vote in opposition to ministers. 


infusion of new men, thoroughly embued with practical knowledge of the wants 
and aspirations of our social state. The ancient war cries of party are well 
nigh silenced, and, we trust. the period is not remote when public men wil! no 
longer prostitute their talents and energies to partizanship, but consecrate them 


The debate, on the motion of Mr. P. BORTHWICK, was adjourned. 
Lords, June 14. 

The adjourned debate on Britisa inteference in the affairs of Portugal was 
then resumed by Mr. P. Borthwick, in opposition to the government; the 
other speakers expressing similar, opinoins were Lord G. Manner and Lord G. 
Bentinck. The speeches in favor of interference were those of Mr. Christie, 
Mr. T. Macauley,and Mr. T. Duncombe, who moved as an amendment to Mr. 
Hume’s motion, “that inasmuch as Great Britain had beccme a party to foreign) |, 


on the sacred altar of Human Brotherhood. 


Very conflicting accounts have been circulated on the subject of the disease 


on the potato—crop time only can decide their accuracy—but, happily, we 
are getting weaned from dependence upon this root, and the reports of an am- 
ple and healthy grain crop are unanimous and universal. 


The absolute dependence of all the great interests of our country, manufac- 
uring, commercial, and monetary, on the supplies of food is strikingly shewn 


armed interferences in Portugal to terminate the civil war that unhappily pre-||: 
vails in that kingdom, it is the opinion of the house that on tranquillity being re- 
stored, it will become the British government to take measures for securing to the |. nhined with winds which retarded the arrivals of bread stuffs at our ports, 
h sufficed to create a panic, succeeding genial weather and the abundant supplies 

. ’ — into every port, have now partially restored confidence, and both in 


further adjourned. 
House of Lords, June 15. 


ndon, Manchester, and Liverpsol the beneficial influence is manifest. 
The rapid influx of Irish poor, amounting in Liverpool to 1000 per week, 


In the House of Lords Lord STANLEY submitted the motion of which : . a, 
| presents avery difficult problemin out civic economy. Many of these poor 
he had given notice, that the papers presented to both houses of parlia- creatures arrive in the last stage of destitution and already the victims o! inci- 


ment, by command of her Majesty, afforded, in the opinion of that house, 
no justification for the recent interference of this country by force of arms 


ient fever. From the over-crowded quarters where they huddle together, 
arge districts have become infected, and in most of the large cities, both of 


in the internal affairs of Portugal. England and Scotland, extraordinary measures have become necessary to stay 


On a division, Lord Stanley was defeated by a majority of 16; the num- 
—= _— 47 to 66 of peers present. The aid of proxies was not in- 
voked. 

House of Commons, June 16. 

Lord J. RUSSELL stated that the government were perfectly willing to 
concur in Mr. T. Duncombe’s amendment on Mr. Hume’s motion on the 
subject of interference in the affairs of Portugal, but that inasmuch as the 
latter went to convey a direct censure on the government, he was anxious 
that the division, in the first instance, should be taken on that motion, when 


the pestilence. 


The national testimonial subscription for Mr. Cobden has reached upwards 


of £80,000, and is now being closed. 


In Ireland, apart from the contradictory reports respecting the potatoe crops, 


the anticipations of an abundant harvest are cheering. Emigration proceeds 
very extensively—during the last two months one hundred and twenty thousand 
persons left the shores of these kingdoms, chiefly Irish, and remarks the Bel- 
fast Northern Whig, “ the extent of the exodus seems only to be limited by 


the hon. member for Finsbury might move his amendment either in the||the means of getting away.” 


shape of a resolution or an addrss to the crown, when it would receive 


Messrs, John and Morgan O'Connell have succeeded their late father in the 


the support of her Majesty’s ministers. ' _ |lleadership of the Conciliation Hall Repealers. Tom Steele has retired entirely 
The adjourned debate on Mr. Hume’s motion was then resumed by Sir||from active service. Dr. O'Higgins, paren bishop of Ardagh, has, in a letter 
DE LACY EVANS, in favour of ministers. to the Association, developed and avowed what was well known to have pre- 


_ Sir R. PEEL, followed in a powerful speech in favour of the interven-||viqusiy existed, a system for converting every priest into a collector of rent, 

ad been given, namely, to mainta ent monarchy, and to ensure rae 

in that monarchy guarantees for the existence and continuance of constitu- R amareea e such a arostitution of the sacred office and of 


tional government. 


During the past fortnight there has been a gradual and perceptible improve- 


Dr. BOWRING then proceeded to address the house, when Mr. NEW- : ; ge 4 
DEGATE observing that 40 members were not present, the house was||™ent in the general aspect of business in this country, and more particularly in 
counted, when such proving to be the case, it stood necessarily ad- the manufacturing districts, where, it is understood, there are large orders now 

in course of execution for the American Market. Money for commercial pur- 


journed. 


ses ismuch more abundant, although the rate of interest is still very high. 


H Cc June 16. 
jouse of Commons, June The Bank of England returns, as published in the London Gazette, are much 


At the morning sitting of the House of Commons an animated explana- improved in character. 


tion took piace on the subject of the affairs of Portugal, and in the refer- 
ence to the counting of the house on the previous evening, the result as 
regards the former being, that Mr. HUME and Mr. T. DUNCOMBE ex- 
pressed their intentions of not proceeding further with their motions, and 
ag respects the latter, a satisfactory explanation was given by Lord J. RUS- 
SELL, showing that the government were wholly blameless of bringing 
about this sudden termination. 


A good deal of public attention is still centered in the corn trade, and the 


movements connected therewith are watched with a good deal of interest and 
anxiety. During the last ten days the markets here, in London, and generally 
*hroughout the country have had a downward tendency, and which has been 
somew hat increased by the tenor of the last news from the United States, 
and the very favourable weather for tho crops which has recently pre- 


vailed. 
Foreign Sammarp. Immediately after the departure of the last steamer the Cotton Market ex- 
perienced a depression, and prices of American descriptions suflered to the ex- 


The Mouse of Lords have appointed a select Committee to inquire into the |tent of an eighth per lb. but recently there has been an improved feeling pre- 
subject of emigration from Ireland. A Bill for the erection of a Bishopric in/|vailing, and which has been induced partly by the prevalence of ‘fine weather, 


Manchester, has been read a first and second time without a division. 
Bill for the reclamation of Juvenile offenders, has also been read a second; 


time. 


The armed intervention in Portugal, furnished Lord Stanley with an occa- 
sion, this week, for proposing a vote of censure on Ministers, which was 


and partly by the tenor of the intelligence received per Britannia which is con- 
sidered favourable to holders. The sales of the week ending last night, exceed 
by 9370 bales the sales of the week ending the 18th of June. The advance 
in price may be stated at about one eighth per lb. and this on all descriptions 
of American, but at this improvement in price the market last night closed 


lost, 


quietly. During the week only 5600 bales were taken on speculation. 


France—The Guizot ministry is again threatened with dissolution, its chief is 


On Tuesday the 8th inst., amongother Bills, the long agitated Ten Hours i 
Factory Bill received the Royal Assent, Its provisions were to take effect, |treated with marked coldness by the Chamber of Deputies, his cabinet are 
about the Ist of July. gravely charged with flagrant prostitution of stato patronage for the purchase 

of editorial support, and it is publicly alledged that promises of the peerage 


In the House of Commons, the adjourned debate on Transportation, which 


were openly sold by certain journalists, according to fixed tariff, at 80,000f. ‘l'o 


arose on the motion for a committee of the House on the Prisons Bill, has ore 
: ‘ : complete the embarrassments of the government, Marshal Bugeaud, irritated at 
been resumed, on Friday the 4th inst., and on the following ‘Thursday, when the censures of the Chamber of Deputies, and by the Sepals wien the’ uninie- 


the appointment of the Committee was carried by a majority of 124 to 76. , 


ry in which his conduct of the war in Algiers involved him, has resigned the 


On Monday, the 7th, the Juvenile Offenders Bill was read a third time and : : ag , 
Governor-Generalship of that expensive territory, and it is understood will suc- 
ssed. A considerable portion of the evening was occupied witha discus- cessfully claim a leading position in the eahinae ah svllese ho-han dissheyed. 


sion of the circumstances attending the recal of the late Sir Eardley Wilmot 


‘The Duke d’Aumale is named as the future Viceroy of Algeira ; in the inter- 


from the government of Van Diemen’s Land, which ended in a triumphant im Geeeral Bar has assumed the government. 


defence of the deceased baronet's character. 


The Chamber of Peers, proeeeded to discuss a petition of Jerome Bonaparte, 


The House of Commons, resolved itself into a Committee, and passed a reso- ex-King of Westphalia, who demanded the abrogation of the law banishing 


lution extending the time for the Admission of foreign Grain without paying 


the family of Napoleon. M. Charles Dupin’s report on the petition expressed 


duty, until the Ist of March next. A similar resolution was passed, for the : : : 
further suspension of the Navigation Laws for a limited period 4 the but concluded 
The greater part of the evenings of Friday 11th, June, and Monday and ‘ he Brecht ultimately agreed. Board of Information—a course to w 


Tuesday following have beer devoted to the discussion of the armed interven 
tion, by Great Britain, in the affairs of Portugal, on a condemnatory resolution, 
moved by Mr. Hume, and an amendment, approving of the Ministerial policy, 
proposed by Mr. T. Duncombe. Singularly enough, on Tuesday evening, at 
the time Lord Stanley was denouncing the conduct of the Government in the 
u house, his quondam colleague, Sir Robert Peel, was engaged success. 


y in a masterly and telling defence of the Ministry, to the Commons. 


Spain, presents the unhappy results of an ill-assorted royal marriage, the 


Queen and her consort live apart, and show by their respective pursuits the 
entire dissimilarity of their tastes and habits. M. Brunelli, the Pope’s nuncio 
arrived in Madrid on the 29th, and is trying his influence to effect a reeoneili- 
ation, should he fail a divorce is considered to be inevitable. 


Don Manuel Godoy, the once notorious Prince of Peace, is permitted to re- 
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tarn to ‘Spain after an exile of thirty-nine years, whilst Espartero remains in|| We are rejoiced to state that from all quarters of the island the reports 


banishment. 

Portueat.—The internal broils which have again distracted Portugal du: ing 
the last ten months, have been brought to the beginning of an end. Under 
the influence of the Cabralist faction, the Queen had alike resisted the de- 
mands of the people as represented by the Junta and the consuls of the Brit- 
ish government, to restore the Constitution, grant a general amnesty, and dis 
miss the advisers who had abused her name and powers. On the other band, 
irritated by the conduct of the cuurt, the popular party would not admit the 
Junta to agree to any terms short of unqualified submission ty the terms they 
might dictate. 


‘The violent death of the Queen, the burning of the Capital, and all the | 


horrors of a sanguinary revolution were impending, nor were the evils of a 
Europear. war imprebable, unless a reconciliation could be effected. To ac 
complish this, under the powers of the quadruple treaty, a pratocol was signed 
by the representatives of France, Spain, and Great Britain, authorizing an 
armed intervention. 

By a well-timed and decisive stroke, the British Squadron intercepted and 
captured Das Autas aad the forces of the Junta under his command, and there 
is now every reason to hope that with the preservation of a constitutional mon- 
archy, the patriotic objects of the Junta will be permanently secured. 

Neotuertanps.—The life of King Leopold was despaired of. His Ma- 
jesty was afflicted with insanity. 

Prusu.—The financial diticulties of the Prussian government are being 

turned to good account by the ne-vly eonstituted representatives, who phieg- 


concerning the harvest are most cheering — Dublin Pilot, June 9. 

| The consumption of cotton in France, in the first four months of 1846, 
was 43,254,000lbs. ; in the corresponding period of this year, 26,000,000\bs. 
| Active preparations are making at Portsmouth,for Sir John Richardson's 
expedition to the Arctic regions, in search of Sir John Franklyn, and several 
| seamen have.already been engaged. 

|| The French Government has ordered that scientific men in all the depart- 
, mens sball examine microscopically, every fortnight, the growing potatoes in 
the several districts, with a view to discover if the plant be again tainted, and 
| the cause, if such a calamity again arise. 

| The principal lodge of the freemasons of Breslau has struck out of its laws 
| the clauses which prescribed that no person could be received a mason without 
| belonging to the Christian religion. 

|| Four gentlemen, who forwarded £15 15s. to London a fortnight ago, to se- 
| cure places tu hear Jenny Lind at her Majesty’s theatre, have just been in- 
| formed that in about three weeks they may be accommodated. 

_, Sir Robert Peel has signified to those engaged in promoting a requisition to 
him, that he will uot come forward for Birmingham, and has requested that no 
| further steps may be taken in the matter. 

|| Measures are in progress for the erection of astatue of the late Dr. Chal- 
‘mers, to be executed by Mr. Steel, from the admirable bust lately sculptured 
| by him, and to be placed within the New College. 

| Dr. Chalmers’ vacant offices in the new college are to be offered to Dr. Ro- 


matically hoid back the supplies uutil guaranteed that they will be allowed _ bert Gordon, of the free high church, Edinburgh, and his decision will not be 


exercise an effective control upon the expenditure. 
Greece.—The disputes between the Ottoman Porte and Greece are to be 
settled by a reference to the Austrian government. 


The Journal des Debats announces the receipt of letters from all parts of 


‘known till when the free assembly meets. 
|| Wheat from the East Indies.—The vessel Socrates, arrived from Calcutta, 
| has brought, besides 6.408 bags of rice in the husk (now free of duty), 50 bags 


‘of wheat. This is a novel importation from the East Indies. 


France, which are unanimous in describing the appearance of the growing crops Dissolation of Parliament.—We may now state, that the sessions will be 


as most favourable. 


‘brought to a close before the second week in July ; and that the dissolution will 


Paris.—It is stated in Paris that M. Thiers has proposed and carried in the immediately follow, should no unforeseen circumstance arise to render its post- 
bureaux an important moditication of the project of law of the tariff. ‘his ponement necessary. 
modification has been adopted almost unanimously in the bureaux. Itincludes (Chinese Pirates.—Three Chinese piratical junks were lately discovered, by 


the following heads :—1. A reduction of duty on coffee and sugars. 2. A 


duty to be laid on unwrought British copper, with a view to favour the impor- 


tation of copper from South America. 


| the English brig-of-war Scout, off Amoy, in the act of attacking a trading junk. 
The Scout immediately opened her fire, sunk two of the junks, and took the 
third, with its crew, who were delivered to the Chinese maudarins, by whom 


Seain.—The Tiempo says that the Queen has signed a decree revoking the eighty-six of them were sentenced to death. 


order of banishment against Espartero, who is to be allowed to return to Spain, 


but not to reside, for tne present, in the capital. There have been bread rots 
in several parts of Spain, and in some places order could not be restored until 
several of the rioters had been killed or woanded. 


|| We understand that Mr: Bunn has commenced an action again Madlle Lind, 
_ laying his damages at £10,000; a good round sum assuredly, but it is quite 


‘las easy to lay them at £10,000 as a tenth of the sum. 
| The insurance-offices will have to pay £47,000, the amount of the policies 


The Heraldo states that it has received a confirmation of the statement ef effected on the life of Mr. O'Connell ; but little of this large jsum goes to his 


the Spanish troops having entered Valenza de Minho, in Portugal, after having 
driven away the insurgents. 

Portvcat.—The war-steamer, Polyphemus, which arrived at Portsmouth 
on Thursday evening, brought important intelligence from Lisbon to the 4th, 
and from Oporto to the 7th instant. On the evening of the 30th ult. Count 
das Antas embarked at Oporto with a body of 2,500 men on board three steam- 
ers, and some other vessels in the service of the Junta, for the » rpose of pro- 
ceeding to reinforce the insurgents at St. Ube’s. On crossing the bar of the 
Douro, however, at an early hour on the following morning, Captain Sir Thom- 
as Maitland, who commanded a squadron, composed of the American frigate 
and of three war steamers, one of which had previously left Oporto with most 
of the English residents on board, informed Count das Antas that he had re- 


ceived orders to take possession of the Junta’s vessels of war, and that he was, 


prepared to use torce if they were not immediately anchored near the America. 
As Count das Antas was unable to offer any effectual resistance, he immediate- 
ly surrendered, after protesting against the violence ; and British crews were 
immediately sent on board his ships. The insurgent seamen and troops were 


disarmed, the Portuguese colours were hauied down, and the vessels were | 


sent, under the escortof two British steamers, into the Tagus, where they 
arrived on the Ist instant. After some discussion between the English author- 
ities und the Portuguese ministers, the prisoners were landed at Fort St. Ju- 
lian, where they are now confined. As the surrender was made to the forces 


of the weeallied powera, the prisoners will not be delivered over to the Por-|| 


tuguese government. This important capture will probably prevent all fur- 
ther hostillities, as the insurgents are now deprived of a large body of their 
best troops, and can now entertai.: no hope of successfully resisting the power 


family, the insurances having been principally effected by parties. 
The Tamerlane left the purt of Aberystwyth for Quebec, a few days since, 
with the greatest number of emigrants that ever sailed from that port in one 
The number on board, including infants and ship's crew, amoutited to 


vessel. 
462. 

| American Benevolence.—The Cork Examiner of Monday announces the ar- 
rival of a fine schooner called the Wiliam Dugan, of New York, bringing a 
large cargo of bread stuffs (216 tons) and clothing for the relief of the desti- 
“tute in thiseountry. It-has been consigned for distribution to the Society of 


‘Friends. 
| Influx of Shipping in the Thames.—The number of vessels which reported 


at the Custom-house, on 14th ult, as having arrived in the Thames and docks 
from foreign states, was 84, laden with grain. cattle, provisions, and merchan- 
‘dise of every description. This is exclusive of 17 vessels which arrived on 
ithe same day from Ireland, similarly laden. making —— the large num- 
iber of 101 arrivals at the port of London in one day. large an influx of 
| vessels, independenly of the importance attaching to their arrival at the pres- 
‘ent time, being laden prineipally with grain and other articles fof food, will 
jhave the eflect of giving aspur to business at the great dock establishments 
jand other places of commercial traffic on the river-side of this vast port. 


A New Steamer for New York.—The Guadalquiver, a new steam vessel, is 
‘intended to be despatched from Liverpool for New York, about the 20th of Ju- 
ily. She will be taken out by Captain Hosken, a circumstance that willbe re- 
garded by many persons with gratification, since, whatever opinion may be en- 


of England, France, and Spain. A body of Spanish troops has already crossed tertained respecting the loss of the Great Britain, confidence is placed in him 
the Pertuguese froatier, has taken possession of Vale.za de Minho, and has) for the singular success of his previous career. The Guadalquiver is now lying 
defeated a detachment of the Junta’s troops, with considerable loss; but no| in the Trafalgar Dock, Liverpool. She is of a peculiar build, the paddle-boxes 
accurate accounts of the Spanish operations have yet been received. Negoti-, !ying within the paddle- works as insome of our river steamers. She is inten- 
ations for an accommodation are said to have been begnn by Viscount Sa da||ded to run between New York and Havana. Captain Hosken merely com- 
Banidera, who commands the insurgent forces at St. Ube’s; and the Junta mands her on her voyage out. The naturalization laws of the United States 


of Oporto has also shown a disposition to accept an amnesty. A corréspon- {preclude his further command of her. 


dent of the Morning Chronicie asserts that the Junta has offered to accept the 


|| West Indian Produce.—A vessel named the Charles Grey, arrived in the 


amnesty and conditions of peace which were previously proflered by the Brit- st Katharine’s Dorks, London, from Bermuda, brought a cargo possessing a 


ish government, and that the Polyphemus has brought despatches announcing 


‘considerable degree of novelty and interest at the present time, including 251 


their acceptance of these terms ; but this statement requires confirmation. packages of arrowroot, 8 barrels of yams, 10 hogsheads of hams, 772 cask of 


The greatest precautions have been taken by the insurgent leaders at Oporto 
to prevent any injury to the few English who still remain at Oporto, and these 
precautions have been complely successfal. 

Above £6000 has been realised at the Regent’s Park Barracks Bazaar for 
the destitute lrish. 

Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, is a candidate for the representation of 
Leeds. 


Mr. Bentley states ina letter to the Times, that he has paid between £14,000 
and £15,000 to three American authors alone. 

The free importation of all sorts of grain into France has been extended to 
the 3ist of January, 1848, 

Gas lighting in Rome has been awarded to a French company and five lead- 
icg streets appropriated for their experimental operations. 

A general meeting of teachers from all parts of Scotland is to be held at Ed 


lard, 82 barrels of beef, and 100 barrels of potatoes, the produce of that 
place. 


Some of the Liverpool papers say the attempt to float the Great Britain will 
ibe made on the Ist proximo. Another authority says :—Operations are to be 
immediately commenced preparatory to floating off the Great Britain into dee 
\|water. All the stories which have been told of her being buoyed wp at hi 
| water must be received witha very considerable reservation, as she is quite 
as far from being afloat as ever she was since the lamentable accident which 
fixed her in her present position. Mr. Brunell’s breakwater has protected her 
exceedingly well throughout the winter, and now she is to be forthwith taken 
in hand by Mr. Bremner, the eminent engineer, who is charged with the duty 
iof releasing her from her long imprisonment. In the first place her entire hull 
jis to be lifted full six feet out of the bed in which she at present reclines, in 
order that her bottom may be throughly examined and any injuries therein re- 
ipaired. ‘The contrivances for raising her stupendous bulk are at once simple 


inburgh on the 19th instant, for the purpose of formally instituting an educ ation- Pad ingenious, and, so far as we can judge, certain to prove effectual. When it 


al association. 


The Duke of Norfolk has directed that the labourers on his Arundel we) 
tate should be paid wages corresponding wi:A te present high price o 
bread. 


| has been ascertained that her bottom is sound she will be cradled on a suffi- 

cient nomber of air tight boxes, buoyed up by which she will, on the first fa- 

vourable opportunity, be into deep water, and towed away to some 
of 
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THE CAXTON MONUMENT. 

At a meeting held in London, on Saturday last, to promote the erection of a 
monument to commemorate the introduction of printing into England, and in 
honour of William Caxton, thd earliest printer. 

Lord Morpeth took the chair. 

Mr. BANCROFT, the American minister, moved the following resolu- 
tion :— 

« That the proper site for any work of art commemmorative of the introduc- 
tion of printing into England, and in honour of William Caxton, would be at 
the west front of Westminster Abbey, at the end of the new street. 

The speaker commenced by passing a glowing eulogium ou the character and 
services of Caxton, and then proceeded in a similar strain to speak to the sub- 
ject of the resolution. It was a high gratification to him that the site selected 
was at that partof Westminster Abbey which was nearest to the land to his 
birth and representation. The inhabitants of the United States associated with 
Westminster Abbey the tenderest and most pieasurable feelings. In thinking 
of the land of his extraction nothing so completely overmastered his affections 
as its cathedrals and ancient churches—edifices of which, among his native 
woods, it was now the pride of the American citizen to boast. Of all these 
edifices, Wesminster Abbey stood, perhaps, foremost in the affections of the 
pilgrim of the west. It seemed asif that ancient sanctuary summoned them, 
as it were, at once, into all that was most great and glorious in English history 
and English mind. The resting place of her kings, her warriors, and her states- 
men—that front of the abbey on which the sun, descending in the far west, 
cast his latest evening shadow—was assuredly a proper position for the mon- 
ument of one so intimately associated with the advancement of the human 


Taee. 
OPERA.—JENNY LIND. 

’ Her Majesty’s Theatre.—The Queen went in state to the theatre on Tues- 
day evenicg last, when Jenny Lind appeared in “ Norma.” It is hardly neces 
sary to say that the house was crowded to overflowing in every part. Her 
Majesty entered her box precisely at eight o'clock, attended by a numerous 
suite. On her appearance the whole audience stood up, and received her with 
loud and prolonged cheers. The curtain then rose, and “« God save the Queen” 
was sung by several of the principal singers and the chorus ; the house during 
the performance presenting the most magnificent spectacle that can be imag- 
ined. In witnessing Mademoiselle Lind’s representation of Norma, we found! 
it impossible (and probably a large portion of the audience were in the same 
situation) to divest our mind of the impressions made by Grisi in the part, and 
to avoid making constant comparisons between them. It was certainly uypon)| 
the shoulders of Grisi, that the mantie of Pasta, the original « Norma,” fel!, and 
still remains, Mademoiselle Lind, of all her competitors, being the only one en 
titled to share it withher. These two great actresses give widely different 
pictures of the character, each having her own peculiar excellencies. Grrisi is 
the more grand, Lind the more beautiful ; Grisi depicts with greater power the 
storms of passion that rage in the breast of “ a woman scorn’d:” Lind ex- 
presses with most truth and feeling the love, strong as death, which neither 
desertion nor cruelty can destroy, and the throes of the mother’s tenderness for 
her helpless children. It was not till the second act, however, that the great. 
est beauties of Lind's performance was apparent. The scene in which *‘ Norma 
enters the chamber of her sleeping children, resolved to sacrifice them to her 
vengence, was heartbreaking in its pathos. ‘The very agony of a mother’s love, 
—except, perhaps, by Pastain the same part, and in the similar scene in Me. 
dea—was never so truly painted. And in the scene with “ Adalgis, in which 
“ Norma” implored her rival to protect her children, Jenny Lind was entirely in 
her element. The soft and tender feelings expressed in the beautiful duet, 
*«¢ Deh, conte,” seems as congenial to her mind at its music to her voice. The 
most beautiful portions, in like manner, of the final scene, lay in ** Norma's” 
affecting supplicatiens to her aged father for pardon, and in her relenting ten- 
dernessto the man to whom she was to be united in death ; and the tears of 
the audience, as much as their applause, paid a just tribute to the powers of 
the actress. Jenny Lind’s singing, throughout the opera, was distinguished by 
the features observable in her previous parts; exquisite sweetness and purity 
of voice, finish of execution, and true and natural feeling. She showed her 
judgment in abstaining from the florid embellishments which she introduced 
so appropriately in “ Robert le Diable,” and the * Sonambula ;” singing with 
the noble simplicity which becomes the character of the Druid priestess. When 
the curtain fell, the whole audience stood up, peals of applause resounded 
from every part of the house, and showers of bouquets rained upon the stage. 
When the fair object of this enthusiasm had made her acknowledgements and 
retired, the plaudits were renewed till she re-appeared, which she had to do 
three or four times. The part of Pollio was performed by Fraschini with much 
effect. “ Adalgisa was represented by Mdlle. Barroni, a debutante in this, 
country. Her voice was weak, but sweet and tunable, and she sustained her 
part inthe great duet, “ Deh, con te,” very respectably. As an actress 
she is wholly inexperienced. Lablache, as * Oroveso, performed with his 
unrivalled grandeur and beauty. 


— 
THE MEXICAN WAR. 
(From the Times.) 

The conquest of Mexico is a familiar story, even toour childhood. The 
city of gold, of idols, and of human hecatombs, the reckless Cortes, the unfor-| 
tunate Montezuma, and a rich and populous empire overthrown by a handful of 
foreign adventurers, excite by turns the wonder, the admiration, the sympathy, | 
and the ambition of our nature. It will sometimes occur, “Would that we) 
had lived in those days! How did the world receive the successsive reports of 
those incredible events ?” We canscarcely expand our minds to the breadth 
of expectation which the discovery and the conquest of a new world must have; 
universally raised. Perhaps, however many who have indulged in thesejreflec-| 
tions are entirely unaware that after three centuries that histury, to a wouderful, 
comeidence, is acted over again. At this moment the very path of Cortes is) 
trodden by men who, if they present some strange contrasts, are not less heroie,’ 
not less confident in the infallible fortune of their cause, than the famed Con- 
guestador. The flag of repulicanisin supplies the place of the cross, whose, 
reign the Spanish cavalires chose to believe themselves divinely commissioned 
to enlarge. The prevailing distiny of the Union is an article of faith across 
the Atlantic, and one for which many a citizen would rejoice to be a mar- 
tyr. Such is the spirit and such are the men who are making their way with 
only a shadow of opposition from Vera Cruz to Mexico. Such is the enterprise. 
of which every three or four days now bring us fresh tidings. 

Hith rto the Mexicans have represented rather the ancient natives of their, 
country than the conquerors from whom they are really descended. On their 
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promises should be realised the bubble seems to burst. After the stand at 
Monterey there has scarcely been anywhere a resistance worthy of an indepen- 
dent nation. The impregnable St. Juan d’Ulloa was no sooner known to be ine 
vested than tidings of its capture arrived. Even where courage was not wan- 
ting, Mexico could not give it the means of resistance. Since that, every fresh 
occasion has proved both the incapacity of the State and the degeneracy of its 
chiefs. The battles of Buena Vista and Cerro Gordo have proved, that what- 
ever the numbers, there is not the strength nor the morale in the Mexican Re- 
public to maintain 7 effectual war of defence. City after city—Tampico, 
Tuspan, Matamoros, Montery, Vera Cruz, and last of all, Jalapa—are in the 
quiet occupation of the enemy. 
As for the Mexicans, one is almost tempted to ask by what accident of 
birth or of circumstances they exhibit so grotesque a character in so serious a 
drama. Last year they were standing out for empire and for honour. This 
year they fight for nationality and independence. But how are they now 
meeting an occasion which usually bring out all the powers and all the virtues 
of man? Pomposity and weakness, truculence and corwardice, are the chief 
varieties of the scene. Armies disappear with a suddenness and complete- 
ness which make it doubtful whether they ever existed, except in the bombast 
of manifestos. The Commander-in-Chief isa man whose only power seems to 
be that of raising expectations which he is the last to fulfil Himself a decei- 
ver, he is deceived in return. The State which chose him for lack of a better 
does not really trust him. While the warrages in the frontiers and shores, and 
penetrates into the provinces, over the outer circle of those vast natural bar- 
riers that surrond the capital, that city is divided, harassed, and weakened by 
civil strife. Battles and revolutions, the presence of an invading army, and 
the conflict of domestic factions, are too much for any nation. Mexico bids 
fair to exhibit one of those tremendous catastrophes which stand out horribly 
distinct in the annals of human calamity. Santa Anna and his mgr" are 
not men to be deterred by any consideration of social consequences. His 
ent object seems akin to that of the desperado who blows up his strong-hold as 
the assailants enter. 

He wishes to involve the conqueror and the conquered in a common ruin. 

The proclamation of a guerilla warfare, giving authority to every score of ruffi- 
ans toconcert theirown plans, to make their own attacks, to compel the co-op- 
eration of the unwilling, to murder all the Americans they can find, of whatev- 
er age or condition, is the act of one who gives up honourable war, and would 
efface or eclipse the memory of his failures by a mutual and universal massacre. 
It is impossible to say how the plan of a guerilla warfare will work ; but Santa 
Anna is still near enough to his antagonist to cause him serious annoyance on 
his road to the capital. 
There as we are credibly informed, has just occurred one of those acts of ab- 
surdity which can give an air of the ludicrous to the most gloomy conjuncture. 
The Mexican Congress has been giavely discussing whether it should now ac- 
cept the mediation of the British government proflered many months since, and 
them contemptuously declined. They who thought the matter could be so 
easily re opened realise as little the meaning of mediation as they appear to do 
the meaning of war. This proposal was gravely discussed, and stoutly de- 
oN not as being useless, but an attempt upon the sacred liberties of the Re- 
public ! 

The og omgs of the Americans are not without their gioom, both far and 
near. As they approach the capital, their army melts away. War, even with 
Mexicans, takes its quota—Garrisons and communications make a 
draughts. The summer must now begin totell. Though the, advancing 
umns have now passed the tierra calente, where the vomito is an annual scourge, 
and is now in the tierra templada among snow-capped mountains and elevated 
piains, yet the reinforcements have to encounter all the perils of a summer's 
march through a tropical climate. Meanwhile a more serious cause is draining 
the army at a crisis when it most wants men. As in the ancient wars between 
England and Scotland, victory appears to be more dangerous than defeat. In 
those good old days of amateur warfare, no sooner] did the licensed marauder 
touch the spoil, than he sought occasion to return and enjoy it by his own fire- 
side. In this way the largest armies and the most successful expeditions would 
suddenly melt away, and prizesdo more harm than panic. hether itbe of 
glory or of spoil, the American volunteers are, it appears, soon satiated. This 
is no pleasant circumstance for a general plunging into the heart of a bitterly 
hostile country. But grant that he arrives at Mexico. That is only the be- 
ginning of troubles hat is he to do with hig conquest? How is he to ren- 
der so light, so fickle, and disorderly a people, faithful either as tributaries, or 
allies, or even as brethren and members of the Union! . 


EMIGRATION. 


From the Daily News. 

In so far as the British provinces in North America are concerned, near- 
ly all that can be done this year, to relieve Ireland by emigration has been 
done. The emigrant whe would reap a crop in these colonies during his 
first year must be on the ground by the first of June. All who arrive later 
must be able to support themselves, or must be supported by others till 
another crop can be garnered in—that is for some fifteen months. Nothing 
can be gained now by sending out any considerable number of emi,rante 
till next spring. A year has been lost. 

The best way of repenting for this waste of irrecoverable time is to guard 
against its repetition. Measures may be adopted immediately for commenc- 
ing a system of emigration to our North American colonies at the earliest 
opening of next season, Nay, pioneer operations may be commenced in 
the colonies during tie fall of the present. We are not disposed to be vir- 
tuously indignant at thy hesitation and unpreparedness which hase allowed 
a year to sli» through our fingers. The want of practical and practicable 
views which characteristi’s every project brought forward since emigra- 
tion has been talked of as one of the means for improviug the social condi- 
tion of Lreland affords strong oresumption that by adopting none of them, 
ministers have escaped being ,nstrumental in causing much misery. 

The first preliminary for future operations is to determine what class of 
persons are to be encouraged or assisted to emigrate—for on this head it is 
that the greatest errors prevail. Even among the Irish gentlemen who are 
the most zealous promoters of some emigration scheme or other we hear 
frequent c mplaints that the small capitalists are emigrating. These gen- 
tiemen would have none eimigrate who possess any capital to guarantee 
their ability to pay rent, or who have the ability to make themselves more 
useful than the average of labourers, Now it is only these classes who can 
emigrate with any pro-pect of success, 

Sur W. M. G, ConeBrooxe, Governor of New Brunswick, remarks with 
great justice :—‘* While the small tarmer who emigrates rarely fails to suc- 


side it has been all deiance, obstinacy, and rashness. The notes of prepara-||ceed as a settler, the labourer or the operative encounters difficulties which 


tion have been loud, and the threats sanguinary. At the moment when these)/he finds himself unable to subdue, 


which is precisely the consequence 
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of his engaging, without preparation or training, in the most arduous of all her immense power, one is led to believe that she ought to have arrived 
enterprises, in which habits of self-dependence, powers of endurance, and| much earlier. However, it is very evident, if she does not improve upon 
practical acquaintance with the arts adapted to his situation, are indispen- her first voyage, when, no doubt, her utmost capabilities were put to the 
sable. Even with these it is necessary that he should possess the means of test, she will never gain any material advantage over the Cunard line of 
supporting himself during the struggle inseperable from life in the wilder- packets. The passengers seemed much disappointed at the length of the 
ness. The mere labourer, who has been all his life accustomed to do no voyage. ‘ ; 

more than perform a prescribed task and receive his wages i# quite as un- he Washington will require 300 tons of coal to take her to Bremen, 
suited to make an emigrant of as the book-worm who dreams of becoming jand to get these on board will cause a delay of at least 24 hours. Her list 
a Ropinson Crusoe. The best emigrants are these who have been in the) /in coming up the river was caused by the engineer having worked the coals 
habit of combining head work with hand work; who are robust and ac-/jout of one side. So great was her disposition to the leeward, that one pad- 
tive, but withal shifty and inventive. Of these ought the bulk of every as-| dle merely skimmed the surface of the water, whilst the other was com- 
sociated body of emigrants to be composed. A considerable number of this) pletely immersed. 


class, with a few wealthier (not large) capitalists among them, are the best ' 
A limited number of mere laborers may be OCEAN STEAM LINE TO NEW ORLEANS. ; 


taken out along with them, and they will soon send home to,invite more to Wile ) , June 18, pedi 

‘ sapeti colonisation i ; . nced some time ago that a very pressing application had been 
a | St cea oF on is not the business of the mere ope made by the merchants at New Orleans to the English government, to make 


uch an arrangements with the Royal Mail steamers as will keep up a 
monthly communication with that port. To obviate an ebjection primarily 
made against the steamers calling at New Orleans, on the ground of want 
of a sufficient depth of water, they will not now be required to proceed 
further than the new harbor at Cat Island, to which point a railway is now 
nearly completed from the city of New Orleans. The railway company has 
naturally felt a deep interest in this question, and Mr. Musson, a highly 
respectable merchant of that place, was deputed to come to England some 
months ago, for the pupose of promoting the object in view. As usual, our 
. i ject. have, for some time past, had the plan of the newroute 
purpose, who would be utterly helpless in a strange land, where they must this subject ey ! P " “ ; 
at every turn invent new means of overcoming difficulties never before ex- by ver d 
perienced. And there are limits to any drain of talent and cepital a wes no additional soditen 09 tothe government. We understand however 
emigration can occasson. A higher class of a gga ow Soe be eae ae that the question has been at length finally settled, and that the Royal Mail 
pr be Company have received an official communication from the Beard of Ad- 
be > pdangtirp-~plpantons ry ys hing but their heads||™#ralty, that their lordships had approved of the route insuring a monthly 
communication in future with New Orleans. In a few days we shall have 
tunes, who can afford to live comfortably in the old country without exces- ~— the W. oe hy. ‘sm —— of the new route which will be taken 
sive toil, are disposed to try the bush. The capital carried out by emi-||°Y ‘He West india steamers for the purpose. 
grants may be considerable in its regate amount, but each individual GRR pee nse 
will carry out a very small sum win him : the emigrating capitalist is he FROM MEXICO. 
who possesses a sum to begin life with, which might have given a man a|| New Orleans papers of the 26th, contain details of the intelligence from Tex- 
chance in the days of our great-grandfathers, but which is unavailing now||ico, brought by the Palmetto The “Picayune” has advices on which it places 
against the competition of mammoth capitals. implicit reliance, stating that Gen. Scott started from Puebla for the capital on 
They who understand aright the exact nature of the advantages offered by) the 16th. 
emigration, will see, not only without alarm, but with pleasure, the small|| Ali the sick at Jalapa had left for Perote. Col. Childs was to leave on the 
capitalists of Ireland, and the most ingenious and energetic of her youth, ||foliowing day with the garrison. About 1000 troops left Vera Cruz under Maj- - 
transferring themselves to the other side of the Atlantic. Every six farm-|\Gen Piflow on the 17th, to join Gen Scott. La Vega was in command of a a® 
ers who emigrate will leave land enough to make a farm of proper size, and guerrilla party. p 
which a man who has the skill and means to cultivate it well, may take|/" From the City of Mexico papers have been received to June 9th, from which 
without danger of being shot. And when this can be done, it will be found) |the Picayune makes up the fol owing summary. 
that there are plenty left in Ireland with money invested in the strangest)! Santa Anna still remains in power. His resignation we presume, was with. 
ways, who will be glad to turn it to account as farmers. drawn ; for it is intimated that a majority of Congress was anxious to accept it. 
ener His administration in consequence of this feeling in Congress has entirely 
THE FIRST TRIP OF THE AMERICAN MAIL STEAMER WASH-|ichanged its policy and thrown itself into the arms of the “puros”. One great 
INGTON. section of the “puros” however is not conciliated by this movement ; the ad- 
(From the London News, June 16.) lherants of Gomez Farias and Gen. Almonte still continue their opposition to 
The Washington, of whose dimensions, steam power, and expected per-||the administration. iy 
formances, we gave a brief notice in our paper of the Sth, arrived at South-|| Senor Rejon, the former friend of Farias, is said to be the main su of n 
ampton, yesterday. This vessel, under her able and experienced commander||Santa Anna's administration, although he holds no public office. He is de- 
Captain Hewitt, sailed from New York on the first of June. The pilot|/nounced as a man without principle, a truckler, &c. 
was discharged on the bar at 7, p.x. A few hours after the departur ehad)| t is represented that opinions were never more divided in the capital than 
been taken, it was found that the hot wells and waste pipe were too “peed lat present. No party seems to have decided upon what course to take. At 


This opinion will, doubtless, appear startling at first to many who have 
taken up the belief that emigration is advantageous for an old and densely- 
populated country, without troubling themselves to form a precise notion 
of how it is advantageous. They will say that at this rate emigration will 
carry off the most energetic spirits and much of the capital of the country, 
leaving behind all the most helpless members of society with diminished 
means for their support. Brief reflection, however, will suffice to show 
that many a man may be useful in an old country where labor has been 
parcelled out, and business so organised by use and want that one man of 
mediocre talents can direct the toil of a hundred mindless hands to good 


one 


and could not free the condensed water, which reduced the vessel’s speed||one time the ‘* puros” and the “ moderados” appear inclined to unite upon a 
four miles per hour. Twelve hours were lost during the passage by stop-|idissolution of Congress, and leave everything in the hands of Santa Anna ; and 
ping to amend this defect and repair wheels. To this contre-temps it is||then again the “ puros” talk of sesaling te absent members of their party, 
owing that the Washington only appeared in sight at Southampton about||and fm te a working majority to carry their measures. In the mean time 
half past one, Pp. m., yesterday ; but even had the defect been greater, and//, quorum of Congress cannot often be called. 
more difficult to be remedied, we have that confidenee in the nautical|/ Jf we can give no intelligible account of the designs of parties and the Go- 
talent, enterprise, and perseverance of our American cousins, to remain||yernment, it is because such confusion and anarchy never before existed in the 
convinced that their ocean steamers will yet perform what bas been prom. city of Mexico, by the admission of all 
ised in theirname. The washington willcoal at Southampton, aud leavethis|| 4, important financial measure, of Anaya’s addiifistration has been eum- 
day for Bremen. One hundred of the passengers were landed yesterday at|| ,arily abrogated by Santa Anna. in defesenes. os ts on to public epia 
half past three, with the mails, in charge of Major Hobbie, one of the De-||;,., This led a the resi 83 of Se Ba nda, 4 hE peor 
puty Postmasters General of the United States, The mails were 4. to the re of the Sener then inated 
posession of by the custom house-authorities and delivered to the post-of hi, place, as of the Dep b 
fice, whence they were to be forwarded to London. They were contained] isfaction to the « gave dis- 
in four large and papers for remonstrated against it. result was not 
and one for Havre. Thé departure of the Sout eastern steam packet for : oer , 
Havre was delayed in order to enable the passengers for the continent on Gen. Almonte was still in prison, nor are we able to learn anything more de- 
- - - , finite as to the nature of his offence, his trial not having yet come on. 
board the Washington to proceed to their destination without loss of time. The State of Chihuah ed : 
The appearances of the Washington is that of a man-of-war, and excited Presid “This for General Santa Anna for 
much curiosity. Her commander distinguished himself at West Point,|| | a panoies The. additional State, the vote of which is given in 
where he Mr Croskey, the vice-consul, papers = votes were to be opened on the 15th of the present 
repaired on e Washington as soon as she arrived. A — ' ‘ 
(From the London Globe, June 16.) 3 sed is that to make choice the tw 

The Washington Capt. Hewitt, arrived here (Southampton) with the om 'S, a8 no one will probably receive a majority of all the votes. 

first American mail, this afternoon (Tuesday, 15th,) about half past one.||0® Various occasions Congress has —— great respect for Gen. Herrera, 
which leads to the opinion that he will be chosen. 


She has had a fine of fair winds and calms, and notwithstandi 
these advantages, and with the advantage also of possessing engines of the __We find no mention made of the measures taken for the defence of the bs 4 
extraordinary power of 2000 horses (or, at least, as alleged by her proprieta- ital. The papers say that Gen. Scott pretended to his troops that they wou 
ry,) she has not come up to the expectations formed of her steaming quali-||™#rch into Mexico on the 15th inst., but that this was a mere boast in order 


thee. She left New York at seven in the evening of the 1st of June, but keep up the spirits of his men ; that he was in no condition to move, lacking 
during the voyage, it appears, there was a stoppage of some few hours to reinforcements. : Y a ! 
arrange some defect or displacement of a part of her machinery. In com || The Government is urged by letters from Puebla, and its vicinity to fall up- : 
ing up the river she listed considerably to the leeward, but it was blowing||° Scott, now that he is weak, and crush him. They say he has really but a t 
very hard at the time, and this, in conjunction with her being short of coals,||little over 5000 men, though he pretends to have 7000. They seem to dread . 
no doubt tended very much to cause her to heel over. Her appearance is||!est Gen. Taylor should proceed to join Gen Scott. 
not of a first-rate character. She is very lengthy, with a great breadth ot)! The propositions which Ms. Trist is authorised to make are said by the Mexi- 
beam, and is rendered somewhat novel to the eye by the extreme shortness||cans to be that each republic shall name three commissioners to discuss the 
of her funnel. Her paddle-wheels, too, are remarkably small, in compari-|j¢laims of the United States, and that if Mexico will not consent to this, then r 
son to her colossal size. She has three masts, with a fine saloon, and ac-||the war is to be prosecuted. 
commodations for a considerable number of passengers. In the + Republicano” of the 7th inst, is along despatch from the Secretary 

Every allowance is to be made for a first voyage of a steamer of this|jof War to Gen. Scott, dated the 30th of April. It informs him, that by the 
class ; the machinery being all new, of course cannot work so easily as in of June the President su that Gen. Scott will have twenty and Gen. 
ships that have made more trials; but then her gigantic engines, at any|/Taylor ten thousand men under their respective commands. [t asks for the 
rate, ought to materially increase her speed and lessen the duration of her|iviews of Gen. Scott on various questions suggested, and gives directions hew to ‘ 
voyage. She has had fine weather, it is true, and, taking into with disaffected Mexican States. 
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The « Republicano” regards the latter as very important, but pronounces the! 
Secretarv’s representations as to the number of troops to be in the field ut- 
terly false. How this letter was intercepted we are not informed. 

The successes 0: gome of the guerilla parties near Vera Cruz are daily chron- 
icled and commended in the papers. 

The afternoon of the 6th instant, Santa Anna reviewed at Tealpam the 
troops from the South of Mexico, under Alvarez. This general's command 
~ not all arrived, but it was expected to reach eight thousand men in a few 

ays. 

Three hundred troops from Merelia arrived in the capital on the 7th inst. 

Diligences have been established between these two cities. One of them 
has already been robbed. 

The Vice Governor of Oajaca has resigned his office, and his resignation has 
been accepted. 

Gen. Scott appears to preserve perfect discipline among his troops at Puebla. 
The Mexicans admit this indirectly, though letters are published complaining of 
our excesses in pew terms, 

a be casting of apiece of cannon at Toluca, on the 2nd inst. is formally men- 
ioned. 

From Tampice we learn little news by this arrival. The only thing 
which gives animation to the town, appears to be the false alarms which fre- 
quently occur. 

We are informed by an officer of dragoons that he went out with a party on 
4 scout on the 18th inst, and proceeded some forty miles from the city in the 
direction towards Altamira, but saw no armed Mexicans. 

The country people appeared friendly, and like the rest of the inhabitants of 
Tamaulipas did rot seem ili affected towards our government. 

_ The Louisianna regiment stationed at Tampico has suffered severely from 
sickness. Many have died and there are yet many sick—not less than 150 ac- 
counts say. Not more than 190 men are reported fit for service, and yet this 
Z the only regiment doing duty. Remforcements have been daily expected. 

ut in vain, 

We have received our Mexican papers, from the 30th of May to the 5th of 
June, inclusive. 

_ Gen. Arista was apprehended on the evening of the 25th of May, and was 
inmemneey sent under escort towards Acapulco. ‘The reason for this arrest is 
unknown. 

Gen. Almonte was still in prison, and had removed from St. Jago Tlalteloco 
to the city of Guadalupe. He was at firet accused of conspiring agaiust the 
person of Santa Anua, and afterwards accused, in some of the public journals, 
of treason—but a correspondent of the “Republicano” suggests that the sole 
motive for his imprisonement is, that he is too great a ‘riend to his country to 
suit the purposes of those in power. 

Gen. Ampudia having refused to proceed to Cuernavaca, as ordered was sent 
thither under escort. 

On the Ist of June, all the natives of the United States were ordered to leave 
the city of Mexico, for the States of Jalisco or Morilia, or they would be dealt 
with according to the law of natiuns. 

Gens. Gutierez, Goana, Martinez, and Palomino, are intrusted with the com- 
mand of the city. 

Bodies of the National Guard are said to be on their way, and constantly ar- 
riving from the adjoining States, and it is believed that from 17 to 20,000 troops 
will be concentrated for the protection of the city. 

The following is the letter of Santa Anna, withdrawing his resignation of the 


Presidency :— 
: Mexico, June 2, 1847. 
To their Excellencies, the Secretaries of the Sovereign Congress :— 

Excellent Sirs— When I resolved to offer my formal resignation of the su- 
preme command of the republic, my mind was strongly actuated by the reasons 
which I laid before the august Congress, and by others not less powerful, which 
it appeared prudent for me to conceal. Every moment confirms me in the so- 
lidity and propriety of all of them, and I have waited several days the decision 
of the legislative authority, sustaining not only the evils consequent upon a po- 
sition immeasureably complicated, but those which flow from the state of expec- 
tation and anxiety into which the public is thrown, and which produces at each 
moment new changes in the political scene. 

I asked that my resignation might be taken into immediate consideration, and 
even in permanent session, the person might be designated who might succeed) 
me ; and this request was not suggested by the desire to leave speedily the diffi- 
cult situation in which I found myself, but because it could not be concealed 


that any delay whatever would maintain the public agitation, and draw after i 
occurrences which would altar the cundition of things. 

I anxiously wished, that whoever might succeed me might soon take my| 
place, because I knew that the invading army could not immediately move up- 
on the capital, and that the new head of the State would have the time and op- 
portunity to devise his measures and prepare himself in the manner which should 
seem to him most suitable. 

Now it is known that the forces of the enemy are about to move, and that 
they may do so at any moment, and we may suffer at the same time an invasion 
of the capital and a change of government ; a state o/ affairs certainly danger- 
ous, and which may perhaps decide the fate of the war. The news of my se- 
paration from the supreme command, has been, as I know, the cause which in- 
duced this resolution. This is an important ovcurrence, and one which requires 
from oP a resolutior prompt and efficient, to contribute to the salvation of the 
capital. 

ring the time since I gave in my resignation, I have received singular tokens 
of the confidence of all classes, and of persons the most influential in society, all 
have bereaget me aot to presist in my intentions. I see in them a determined 
purpose to force me to remain, founded on the necessity of preserving the pre- 
sent state of things without innovation, in order not to endanger the fate of this 
populous city, and of the nation. The excitement has been very general, and 
even the troops of the garrison, and the most numerous portion of the people, 
have been constant in their insinuations and prayers. 

I know certainly, that the occasion of py resignation has caused great exul 
tation in «ll minds ; enemies who cease not to spy out moments for producing} 
discord and making revolutionary movemen!s, avail themselves of everything, 
and endeavor by their machinations, to force an outbreak ; men of good faith, 
who have seen the disbanded partisans of peace spreading their seductions to 
propagate the persuasion that [ ought net to continue im power, are excited 
and active ; and [ behold on all sides the terrible symptoms of a revolutionary 
movement. All this, is the necessary effect of the delay which this matter 
has met with, and which has involved me in grave and complicated responsibili 


ties. 
I see, then, the enemy, profiting by these circumstances ready tofall upon us. |knows 


the persistance in my determination to a criminal egotism. Never shall it be 
said, that for a point of honor or of pride ill understood, I preferred my personal 
welfare to my country. 

I am about, then, to make a new sacrifice, exceedingly costly, that of my 
pride, and | have resolved to withdraw and do effectively withdraw, my r sig- 
nation of the 28th of last month, and I desire that this moment it shall be held 
as never having been presented. The hour of difficulty will pass, and I, firm 
in my determination to abandon power, will do it without hesitation or change, 
in conformity to the constitutional law. And perhaps I may be able, in with- 
drawing from this post, to offer a new service to my country, or my design may 


‘be useless, as by that time I may have given my life as a last holocaust to my 


fellow citizens. 

Will your excellencies have the goodness to present this note to the Sovereign 
Congress, receiving the p-otestations of my high consideration. 

God and Liberty. ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 
But though the general continues in power, he has no enviable situation ; he 
has abandoned his old friends, and taken up the ‘puros* or Farias party, and there 
were strong symptoms three days after he had been ‘forced’ to withdraw his 
resignation by the popular wish, that the populace would deprive him of power 
without the formality of a second voluntary renunciation. 

And in ‘El Republicano’ of the 4th of June, is a long and rather bitter arti- 
cle upon the conduct of the priesthood ; the editor takes occasion to be partic- 
ularly severe on the arch bishop of Puebla whom he accuses of visiting General 
bib ny protecting his troops, and treating the enemies of his country as his 
tiends. 

In the article the bishop is represented as a man of great influence in thechurch 
as asevere disciplinarian and a firm supporter of the Catholicsupremacy. He may 
in fact, be looked upon as in some sort, the head of the Mexican church, and his 


jconduct may be regarded as indicative of the feelings with which the educated 


clergy, and all the enlightened men not immediately connected with the par- 
ties of the capital. regard the war. Their wishes and their country’s interests 
point to peace. 

LATEST FROM MEXICO. 

The N.O. papers of the 30th ult. contain ,full details of the intelligence 
brought by the steamer New Orleans, from Vera Cruz June 24th. 

The Mexican Congress has postponed the election of President, and made 
Santa Anna Dictator. The preparations for the defence of the Capital were 
of the most thorough character, and it was the intention to attack General 
Scott at three different points of the road. 

The N. O. Delta says that Santa Anna’s appointment to the Dictatorship is 
mentioned in a letter received in that city, and that he has command of 30,000 
men. 

Mr. Kendall writes to the Picayune under date, Puebla, June 14th, that 
jprospects of peace are further off than ever, and that our government will be 
compelled to take possession of the whole country anc govern it too. The 
Picayune with regard to this news, says :— 

“ The news by the New Orleans is the most serious and consistent that we 
have received for many weeks. 

« It is now no longer doubted that General Scott's march upen the Capital 
will be disputed with no inconsiderable determination for Mexicans. 

“ It is supposed that he will be resisted in force at three several points be- 
tween Puebla and Mexico. The guerillas, too, are becoming bolder in their 
attacks upon bodies of men moving along the roads. Indications of obstinate 
resistance are rife in every quarter.” 

A letter states that Gen. Alvarez is between Perote and Puebla, and is ma- 
king great exertions with a view to attack and destroy Gen. Cadwallader. His 
force is reported to be 5000 men, and increasing. 

Gen. Cadwallader, it will be recolleeted, left Vera Cruz with about 1400 
men, andhe will probably hear of this Mexican force before reaching Pe- 
rote. 

He will no doubt halt unti! joined by Gen. Pillow, who has 1800 men. The 
two detachments joined will now probably be able to force their way to Gen 
Scott’s headquarters. : 

Gen. Cadwallader’s rout of the guerillas is represented to have been most 
complete ; he took them by surprise, killing fifty, wounding about forty, and 
taking a number of prisoners, without losing a single man. 


At a meeting of the friends of Gen. Taylor, held at Milwaukie, on the 23d, 


Hon. N.P.Talmadge delivered an address. 

He spoke of the achievements of the army, and of West Point as the cradle 
and nursury of the discipline and valor which have been so conspicuous during 
the contest. 

Of Gen. Taylor, be said :— 
I know he has no desire for the perplexing duties of civil life ; but I also 


|know that a desire to serve his country will cause him to yield to his country’s 


call, ‘This mighty upheaving in the public mind which already begins to man- 
ifest itself is the movement of a People not of a party. I hope it may so con- 
tinue ; that the People will take the coming presidential election into their 
own safe keeping ; that they will give usin Gen. Taylor a man fresh from 
their own ranks, unlearned in the schemeing arts of time-serving politicians— 
who will have common sense enough to see, and firmness and honesty enough 
to lend his official influence to carry out, the measures demanded by the great 
interests of the nation—and who will not make the ‘spoils’ system to over-ride 
every consideration of merit, or regard for the public good. ‘ 

I have much less fear of military chieftains than of groveling unscrupulous 
politicians. Let us unite then as one people, without distinction of party to el- 
evate to the Presidency the man who has done so much to elevate the charac- 
ter of our country at home and abroad. : 

I stop not to enquire by what political cognomen he is known. It is suffi- 
cient for me, that he wasa supporter and actor in our second war of indepen- 


idence and has been devoted to his country’s service ever since. There canbe 


no doubt avout the psinciples of such a man nor that his administration will re- 
bound to the glory and honor of the country. 

On this occasion party consideration and party names should, be merged in 
the public weal. After the severe political contest which brought Mr. Jeffer- 
son into power, he said + every difference of opinion is not a difference of prin- 
cipal.’ * We are ali Republicans ; we are all Federalists.’ 

In the coming contest which is to bring Gen. Taylor into ro we might 
with equal propriety say, we are all Democrats; we are all Whigs; and we 
cordially unite in favor of the man who knows no party but his country, and 
his country but to serve it. 


‘ 
Whe Anglo American. Jory 10, 
4 Ht see, in addition, the agitation increasing on all sides, and | do not desire that 
4 jany one should inculpate me in the case of an unfortunate event, attributing 
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1847, 
Mr. President, I have never been mistaken in predicting the result of a polit-! 
ical contest in my life—and I now venture the prediction, that, if he lives, the! 
People will place General Taylor in the presidential chair in 1848 by acclama-| 
tion. | 
It will be a voluntary movement of the people. We ask for him no cuppett| 
but that which is voluntarily given. If there be any who, from party consider- | 
ations, are reluctant to declare for the old hero,> fresh and ‘ragged’ from the’ 
battle field of Buena Vista, we would say to each of them, in the language of, 
Henry 5th, on the eve of the battle of Agincourt. 
“He that hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart ; his passport shall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse ; 
We would die in that man’s compsny, 
Who fears his fellowship to die with us.”’ 
For ourselves, let ie be understood, that we are volunteers enlisted for the, 
war, and like that General, we never surrender. 


Mliscellaneons Articles. 


EX-CRITICS, 

A London correspondent of Major Noah’s, in a paragraph about Jenny 
Lind, digresses to say :— 

“T saw Ben D'Israeli staring at Jenny Lind through his lorgnette—a fel- 
low with a brilliant eye, curly hair, and a fashionable appearance ; and, al- 
though a leading M.P. and of great promise, | remember when he was a 
capital dramatic critic. 
dramatic critic for the Times, dressed with taste, his hair neatly arranged, 
and his cravat tied with scrupulous attention. He never uttered an opin- 
ion when in the house, but quietly listened to the opinion of those around 
him Near bim always sat Davidge, the old lessee of the Surrey and an 


| as by not offending their taste. 


There was Richardson, who was for many years) 


‘lights blazing in them, and we conclude, involuntarily, how happy the in- 
‘mates must be. Yet there is Heaven and Hell in those rooms, the same 
‘Heaven and Hell that we have known in others. 

&- Intimate friends and relations should be careful when they go out into 
the world together, or amit others to their own circle, that they do not 
‘make a bad use of the knowledge which they have gained of each other by 
their intimacy. Nothing is more common than this, ahd did it not mostly 
proceed from me:e carelessness, it would be superlatively ungenerous. You 
\seldom need wait for the written life of a man to hear about his weakness- 
es, or what are supposed to be such, if you know his intimate friends or 
‘meet him in company with them. 


‘| ** Lastly, in conciliating those we live with, it is most surely done, not 


by consulting their interests, nor by giving way to their opinions, so much 
The most refined part of us lies in this 
region of taste, which is perhaps a result of our whole nature, and at 
‘any rate is the region of our most subtle sympathies and antiputhies. 

_ **Itmay be said that if the great principles of Christianity were attended 
to, all such rules, suggestions, and observations as the above would be need- 
less. True enough! Great principles are at the bottom of all things; 
but to apply them to daily life, many little rules, precautions, and insights 
are needed. Such things hold a middle place between real life and princi- 
ples, as form does between matter and spirit: moulding the one, and ex- 
pressing the other.” 

A friend, once informed us that one of the most ridiculous sights he ever 
saw was on tte Ohio River. He was going up that beautiful stream in a 
large steamer, when the boat encountered a vast raft, something more than 
a mile long, and quite half a mile wide, with a small house in the very 
centre of it. It was coming down rapidiy with the current, when the 
steamboat, notwithstanding her efforts to avoid the collision, found Herself 
in the * toils” of the-raft, having caught in such a way between ite uneven- 
ly-projecting timbers as to be quite incapable of extrication. And now it 


actor of sterling merit—a round-faced, good humoured, raddy man, who! was that the doughty captain, standing up on the extremest point of the 


used to play with great effect. Behind them Renford had a seat—a capital 
writer of small farces—awkward and tall, with a wild eye and a coat a mile 
too large for him. Then came Sauter, the critic of the Morning A*'vertiser 
—stout, lame and good-looking—round his neck a blue silk handkerchief of 
eminent loftiness carefully tied. There was my friend Roden, of the Morn- 
ing Herald—stout, contented, and lazy—a clever writer with a broad back 
and a face as dark as a Hindoo’s. There was Barnard also, a writer of the 
press and an author ot considerable dramatic celebrity—inclinea to be stout 
and made stouter by wearing an overcoat of extraordinary thickness—quite 
a good looking man and a wit; and there was a neatly dressed, natty little 
fellow with fair complexion and a light hair—Collier of the Court Gazette 
The best critic of his day, beyond doubt, was Fox of the Morning Chroni- 
cle—low in stature, short neck without a cravat, long dark hair divided 


down the middle—once a Unitarian minister—an accomplished scholar and | 


an active politician,” 


ECONOMY OF TIME IN ENGLAND. 

In England there is a revenue, a treasure, an inestimable commodity. 
The Englishman is not covetous of mouey, but he is extremely covetous of 
time. It is wonderful how exactly the English keep to their appointments. 
They take out their watch, regulate it by that of their friend, and are punc- 
tual at the place and hour. English pronunciation itself seems invented 
to save time, they eat the letters and whistle the words. Thus Voltaire had 
some reason to say English gain two hours a day more we do,by eat- 
ing their syllables.” The English use few compliments, because they are 
a waste of time ; they salute in a nod, or, at the utmost, a corrosion of the 
four monosyilavles, ** How d’ye do?’ The ends of their letters always 
show more simplicity than ceremony, they have not ‘ the honor to repeat 
the protestation of their distinguished regard and profound consideration,” 
to his ** most illustrious lordship” whose **most humble, most devoted, and 
most obsequious servants” they “* have the honor tobe.” Their very lan- 
guage seems to be in a hurry, since it is in a great part composed of mono- 
syllables, and two of them again are often run into one ; the great quantity 
of monosyllables looks like an abridged way of writing a kiod of short-hand. 
The English talk little that they may not lose time; it is natural, there- 
fore, that a nation which sets the highest value upon time should make the 
best chronometers, and that all, even among the poorer classes, would be 
provided with watches. The mail-coach guards have chronometers worth 
£580 sterling, because they must take care never to arrive five minutes past 


bow of his boat, with doubled fist, and ‘‘ indignation in ’s aspect,” apos- 


trophized the navigator of the raft, and poured out upon his head the 
\vials of his anger; while the proprietor of the “ well-wooded” floating 
pera, whose downward course it was impossible to stem, was seen slowly 
approaching in the distance, holding his hand back of hisear, as if anxious 
lto hear what ‘ the captain said” As soon as he came withinghail, and was 
jmade fully sensible of the anathemas that were being hurled against him, 
ihe took a short black pipe out of his mouth, spat twice, and replied: ‘ You 
\go to the devil with your little steamboat! I don’t want any o’ your saace! 
|Get eout o’ the way!’ And resuming his pipe, he slowly wended his way 
back tohis cabin, After having been borne down some eight or ten miles 


'Ithe steamer was at length extricated, and the captain went on his way. 
Knickerbocker. 


The Mounds and the Pyramids.—There are many coincidences between 
ithe remains of antiquity in the old and new worlds; but coincidences do 
jnot necessarily imply community of origin, or even regular, or accidental 
‘intercoure. There is no axiom of more universa) application than that— 
‘like causes produce similar results. The wants of man, his hopes cnd am- 
‘bitions, have always and everywhere been very much the same, and have, 
‘almost of necessity, resulted in common methods of gratification. The am- 
| ition of fame—the bope of immortality—is the maiuspring of human ac- 
tion, and constitutes the basis of every religion; it developes itself in the 
jtoil of the student, it leads the primitive as well as the Christian sav 

to the battle-field, and is exhibited, under one of its multiplied forms, in 
the simple mounds of earth, which dot our western valleys, ro less than in 
ithe more imposing sepuichral monuments on the banks of the Nile. The 
jcomparisons which I shall make between the ancient remains of our own 
‘country and those of Egypt are instituted with no view to prove an identity 
of origin, but as a new and curious illustration of the philosophical axiom 
‘already laid down, Upon one hand, we have the monuments of a people 
|whose hieroglyphical annals are now resuscitated by the Champollionists, 
jaround whom cluster the recollections of more than five thousand years, the 
\subject alike of sacred and profane history; upon the other, the relics of a 
race respecting whom the voice of history is mute. and whose very name is 
jlost to tradition itself. Both, acting under a common, not to say universal, 
jtmpulse, signalized the final resting-nlaces of their eminent dead; the 
|Egyptian by the ‘‘eternal pyramid,” the mound-builder by a simple tumu- 
{us of earth or stones rudely heaped together. Yet these erections, consti- 
ituting the extrewe€s Of Munumental record, had identity of design and pur- 


the hour appointed, At the place of thei- A pic, relations, friends, 

. dta- ssengersan ¥ 
po would be ruinous, 


“FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 

The following paragraphs are from *‘ Friends in Council,” @ new work 
just published in London ;— 

** Tf you would be loved as a companion, avoid unnecessary criticism up- 
on those with whom you live. The number of people who have taken out 
judges’ patents for themse ves is very large in any society. Now it would 
be hard for a man to live with another who was always criticising his ac- 
tions, even if it were kindly and just criticism. It would be like living 
between the glasses of a microscope. But these self elected judges, like 
their prototypes, are very apt to have the person they judge brougnt before 
them in the guise of culprits. 

** One of the most provoking forms of the criticism above alluded to, is 


pose; eve pyramid is but a developed mound, marking in its superior 
structure only a more advanced stage of man’s progress. E. G. Squier. 
-Vorth American Indians.—The acuteness of the Indian is almost su- 
pernatural; he can follow an animal by indications imperceptible even to 
an American backwoodsman, His powers of observation are so perfect 
that he can trace on a piece of bark, with a bit of charcoal, the geography 
of the country he has traversed ; and he will take a direct course to a place 
hundreds of miles distant, without the aid of a compass. It has been sup- 
posed by some writers that the savage tribes ot North America had no 
means vf recording events. The wan.pum belt was generally applied to 
the different parts of speech, or the different articles of a treaty ; and on 
great occasions, when these belts were brought forth, individuals were 
tound, who, from memory or tradition, could explain each section ot the 
precious girdle; but, besides this mode of record, the Micmacs and Meli- 
jcetes had pictorial representations of certain events, and communicated in- 
formation through the medium ot hieroglyphics. Rocks and trees, in con- 
spicuous situations, have had figures cut or engraved upon them, which 


that which may be called criticism over the shoulder. ‘ Had I been con- 
suited,’ * had you listened to me,’ ‘ but you always will,’ and such scraps 
of sentences may remind many of us of dissertations which we have sufler- 
r~- and inflicted, and of which we cannot call to mind any soothing ef- 
ect. 

* Another rule is not to let familiarity swallow up all courtesy. Many 
of us have a habit of saying to those with whom we live such things as we 
say about strangers behind their backs. There isno place, however, where 
real politeness is of more value thau where we mostly think it would be 
superfluous, You may say more truth, or rather speak ovt more plainly, to 
your associates, but not less courteously, than you do to strangers. 

Again; we must not expect more from the society of our friends and 
companions than it can give; and especially must not expect contrary 
things. It is somewhat arrogant to talk of travelling over other minds : 
(mind being, for what we know, infinite,) but still we become familiar with 
the upper views, tastes, and tempers of our associates. And it is hardly in 
man to estimate justly what is familiar to him. In travelling along at 


convey to the Indian traveller, in concise terms, the knowledge necessary 
for his safety and comfort. During his geological survey of the province 
the writer, with two companions aad three Indians, were much embarrass- 
‘ed in not being able to discover in the wilderness an old Indian portage 
between the head waters of the St. Croix and Eel River Lake. From this 
difficulty they were relieved by observing some rude hieroglyphics marked 
jupon an old cedartree. The representations were that of an Indian carry- 
ing a canoe, and the direction of the figures corresponding exactly with 
that of the portage path, which had been obscured by grass and fallen 
leaves. A hunter with his gun levelled at two deer ihdicated that those 
animals were plentiful; this, and other information conveyed in a similar 
manner, was found to be correct. In another instance, when the same 
party was descending Eel River, and their lives were in jeopardy on the 
brink of a tall, a large drawing of two Indians, with their heels uppermost 
and their canoes capsized, Was seen executed in durable black ink upon a 
broad piece of cedar secured to a post; this warning was immediately un- 
derstood, and a landing was effected before the canoes and the whole 


rooms with 


night, as Hazlitt says, we catch a glimpse into cheerful looking 


were plunged down the cataract. Gesner’s New B 
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284 The Anglo American. Jury 10 
A Curious Cannon.—A new cannon has been recently invented by Mr. | Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 6 a 6} per cent. prem. 


Detherede, of a novel and convenient construction for being carried — 
hand or on horseback, uver mountains, forests, and marshes, where an or- TH ry A NGLO AMERIC A N 

dinary cannon would be altogether useless. The cannon consists of staves, iu ® 
hoops, and screws, all made of wrought iron, and nicely finished; and NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 10. 1847. 


while it is stronger than a common cast iron cannon, it can readily be dis- 
sected, and each section may be shouldered by either pedestrian or eques-|| By the steamship Caledonia we have dates up tothe 19th ult. The intel- 


trian artillerymen, and when ired, the parts may be put together and ligence i onseq 4 most important wi : 
ws columns. / 
A man who had lived much in society, said that his acquaintances would toa fall in 
fill a cathedral, but that a pulpit would hold all his friends, 
A secret is like silence, you cannot talk about it and keep it. It is like pt 
money—when once you know there is any concealed, it is half discovered. respect with regard to Irish management. The report of crops is favor- 
me My von dere gen bil yay an Irishman to his friend, ‘‘ why did you betray|jable, and the general aspeet of things is of an encouraging nature. We could 
e secret I told you ?” t wish better, and th ing i “ news is good 
t myself, didn’t I do well to tell it to somebody that could ?” : , : aia 
Ww ive also that press hitherto moni- 
There are, in the English language, 20,500 nouns ; 40 pronouns ; 9,200/|,,,, th the A 
adjectives ; 8000 verbs; 2600 adverbs; 60 19 conjunctions ; : 
60 interjections, &c.—in all, above 40,009 words. more truly, and to view him, as a public character, more correctly than before. 
A little girl walking in the cemetery of Pere-la-chaise, at Paris, and||His own people have no doubts of him, and we are only surprised that they 
reading one after another the praises upon the tombs of those who slept had not long since a wholesome suspicion of his character. But the citizens 
a suddenly exclaimed—‘ I wonder where they bury all the sin-|jand citizen-soldiery have now had as much honour as could be expected out of 
‘ Mexi ; they have ab tly punished the Mexicans 
forms us, that the Thracians, when they were to pass a frozen river, used|| . 
quire whatsoever compensation can be paid by the Mexicans for having the 


to turn a fox loose upon the ice: it being customary with this cautious 
and cunning beast to move very warily on such dangerous surface, holding||presumption to stand in hostility to the United States; there is nothing that 


his ear toward the ice, so that if he had heard the surface crack, or the pensa ; : is hostili rough 
water flowing beneath, he might retreat in season ; but if he perceived no 
danger, he would proeeed boldly to the opposite shore ! e manes of many Mexicans have been, as it were, sacrificed at the 
There is this paradox in pride—it makes some men ridiculous, but pre- tomb of each United States citizen whose death has been-brought about by this 
vents cthers from becoming so. war. Let us therefore hope that peace will speedily be brought about upon as 
Cowardice in the Soldier.—It is perhaps needless to observe, that it is poncenahlo terms as may bo, and that the fature integrity of the Mexican re- 
public will not be materially interfered with. America can do this, and lose 


scarcely in the power of an individual foot soldier to perform any enter- 
rising feat in the field of action, unless he be on some detached duty in |/nothing of her real greatness in any point of view or meaning. In another 
ont, such as is frequently the case with the skirmishers. If he is with|| place will be found an extract from a recent London “Times,” which will at 
the battalion, he must keep in his ranks; it is on the united movement of chon te look at the the Y 
the whole body that general success depends; and he that rushes forward once show how they now « state of ome. 


is equally blameable with him who Jags behind, though certainly the form , 
er ay do so with less chance of censure, and no dread of shame. A manj|| ©n Thursday afternoon the French steamer Union arrived, making a passage 


may drop behind in the field, but this is a dreadful risk to his reputation,||of sixteen days. She was to have sailed on the 20th ult., bat was detained 
and even attended with immediate personal danger, while within thel|two days in French Port. The news}she brings is of small importance, ex- 


range of shot and shells: and wo to the man that does it, whether through raga : : 
fatig e, sudden sickness, or fear; let him seek death and welcome it re popt the revolution in France to allow the importation of corn free of duty 
the hand of a foe, rather than give room for any surmise respecting his until February next, and the revolutionary proceedings in Portugal. Admiral 


courage J are eepeting of they suffered, or|| Parker has invited the Queen of Portugal to execute immediately the engage- 
performed, he must remain in silent mortification. e chance to speak,|/ment which she had entered into with her people, but she refuses at 

i i present, 
some boaster cuts him short; and even when he is not alluded to, he be stating that the performance of her promise shall be af cahjnastion of 


comes so sensitively alive to these merited or unmerited insults, that he é ] 
considers every word, sign, or gesture pointed at him, and he is miserable|| the rebels, we presume lest it be said of her that she was forced into such line 
of conduct by the pressure without. 


among his comrades. 


** How do you contrive to raise your rent ?” said a lazy tavern lounger to 
an industrious, thriving farmer. 

“Why, sir,” said the latter, ‘I put my plough into the ground, and after 
it is well broken up I drop in seed, and thus I raise potatoes, wheat, corn, 


The next regular packet will be the Philadelphia; she is already at Cher- 


beurg in time to take her turn. 


The flour market keep» up in Paris. 


cabbages, parsnips, and—the rent /” 
The greatest event of the Mexican war is now upon the eve of settlement. 


‘ m5 was yer ever appointed to stand guard ata fire? It is a glorious Senta Auna ie not only the Dictator of Mexico, but is aleo > , 
chance I assure you.” exIco, making unusua 
‘How so Bill? I should think that it was a plaguy bac job to have to/||parations to defend the city against the probable attacks of the United rere 


stand over a pile of goods,and lookthat nobody steals ’em.” army in that quarter. Should Gen. Scott come to an issue there glorious! 
“Not at all, my boy. It’s the way I’ve picked up many a glorious nab ; 

for when you stands know nobody is guard over you, and the 

Way you can monopoliseis glorious,” ’ peace, will, in 
yy that case, have to make peace on the terms of their victorious enemy. As to the 


Chioride of Soda is said, in the London Lancet, a medical work, t o be : : 
an effectual cure for a burn. It is stated in that journal, as an example, present mode adopted of guerilla fighting, the Mexicans are probably not aware 


that an attorney, in attempting to put out the flames that had attacked the||that the United States army can fight against it in Mexico as well as they could 

of his got his and broken. Heli practise it in the United States themselves, if need were, because there 

sent for a couple of quarts of the lotion, four ounees of the solution toa pint . < A 

of water, had poured into soup.plates, wrapped his hands tn tint, of 
w verse a 


skin was broken, and so kept them for some time. Next morning he was 
so pertectly well that only one small patch of burn remained, yet an hour rough and umevetlea «onntry. 


had ela before the application. It is added that the same remedy is 
sdheint heal scalds and a black eye. Our esteemed friend, the editor of the Sunday Times, of New York, uae 
A notion seller was offering a Yankee clock, finely varnished and color been making a sort of brief jeremiade of the weather. He says “ it is too warm 
ed, and with a looking-glass in front, to a certain lady, not remarkable for ||to reply to the dull, prosy lecture in the Anglo Ameriean against the Sunday 
i personal beauty. _ . papers.” Now we believe that the worthy gentleman has been suffering un- 
Why, “frightens me,” said the lady der heat of some kind, else he would not have set himself suddenly to reply 

Beautiful, indeed! a look at if aimos 
g “Then, marm,” replied Johnathan, ‘1 guess you'd better take one that/||"° he knew not what, for we have not been lecturing against Sunday papers. 
ain’t got no looking-glass.” We have protested against the disquiet which ensues from that class of young 

“ ” i i 
Scale of the average duration of avimal life, (collected from Linneus, salesmen called « News Boys,” calling and bawling the Sunday and extra pa - 
_: Buffon, and other celebrated writers on natural history ;) A hare will live}|/Pers 00 the Sabbath day, a day which all consider a day of rest, and some a 
§ 10 years ; acat 10; a goat 8; an ass 30; asheep 10; a ram 16 ; a dog from)|holy day ; and surely he, the Editor of the Sunday Times, should be one of the 
a 14 to 20, and toe, ee a bull o ; an ox (a “rag ae ~ vey very last to find an objection to this. We did not expect a gun fired at us 
45 ; a peacock 25; a horse from 20 to 30; a pigeon 8; a turtle dove 25; : 

trangers for charity, fo vie, ato relations ose, which may be grea altered, much amended, nd be aa benei 
to the treasuries of the Sunday paper proprietors as is at present the custom. 


Here is an epigram from the April number of Black wood, which is worth This may be done by the sale of the works at the office where they are put 


the room it occupies, more than we can say of most epigrams, so called. 
Bait, hook, and hair, are used by angler fine ; 
Emma’s bright hair alone, is bait, hook, line. 

Influence of Women.—*There is something to me,” says Byron, “ very 
softening in the presence of women ; some strange influence, even if one is 
not in love with them. I always feel in better humor with myself and eve- 
ry thing else, if there is a woman within ken,” 

It is proper for all to remember that they ought not to raise expectations 
which it is not in their power to satisfy, and that it is more pleasing to see 
smoke brightening into flame than flame sinking into smoke. 


forth, in which case none would s inconvenience except the buyer and sel- 
ler, who, of coarse, would have no right to offer an objection thereto. We 
will say a few words more in reply to our worthy friend's paragraph. He sup- 
poses that when we resided in London we,“ read that largely circulating” pa- 
the Sunday Times. We here beg to assure him gravely and seriously that 

we did not read that or any other Sunday paper in London largely, but at the 
time assure him that it was not in contempt of the papers merely, al- 


though their material was provided essentially to fall in with the tastes of the 


4] 
i) 
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= 
vulgar ; and we are sorry for our friend's memory, if he forgets that the noise 
of calling them was and is completely prevented in London. We beg to in- 
form our esteemed friend that we write our leaders ourself, and that for the 
first time in a life, that is now becoming long, we are called fanatical. If, ix 
our religious mode, we go anything beyond formal religion, we are willing to 
be called, on that account fanatical ; but we think we are far from feeling ex- 
ceptional on that account ; and we beg, finally, to rub out a portion of that 
part of our religious character, by repeating that we have exclaimed against 
the manner of selJing the Sunday papers, but have not said, nor did we mean 
to say, a word about their moral character nor the wisdom and goodness o/ 
their sentiments. We want rest on Sabbaths, and on holiness we do not now 
descant. In fact, we have hitherto reckoned upon the kind feelings of our es- 
teemed friend, and upon those of several others of Sunday papers ; as for the 
quality of their matter, or on its morality, we have always left, as we now 
leave, those matters to the judgment of the editors and the taste of their 
readers. On these, as we are embarked in something like the same cause, we 
comment not. Yet we say to our esteemed friend, and to all who feel inclined 
to think or act as he has in this particular, “ Stick to the point in question,” 
as we do, when we continue to inveigh against the noise committed in the 
streets on the Day of Rest,” which was greater, if possible, than en the pre- 
ceding Sunday ; and the boys have got the trick of assembling near the 
churches of the congregations just coming forth, where they cry “‘ extras,” 
which, after all contain nothing of moment or that is not only offensive, but 
dishonest, and, as aforesaid—very useless, at best. 


Enlargement of the Atlas.—Our enterprising friends of the Sunday Atlas 
will bring out their ever agreeable paper to-morrow much enlarged and in an 
entire new dress. We rejoice in this evidence of the business prosperity o/ 
eur neighbors, and doubt not the public will appreciate their enterprise by a 
further increase of patronage. The interest of the Atlas has been recently 
much increased by a series of original local tales by writers of established re- 
putation. The story of “ Isabel Graham,” by H. W. Herbert, now in course 
of publication in the Atlas columns, is written in the happiest style of the ta 
lented author. Avn original tale of «« New York Life and Manners,” by a po 
pular writer, will be commenced in to-morrow’s Atlas, in addition to the twe 
chapters of Mr. Herbert’s story. The engraving in to-morrow's Atlas (fo: 
each number of the Atlas contains an engraving) will be a superb view of the 
new Opera House, which is now in the course of building on Astor Place. 


We call attention to the advertisement of Mr. W. Bogle, the inventor of @ 
highly celebrated lotion for the hair, called the “Hyperion Fluid,” and we are 
inclined to the belief that the person using it, compared with one who doe: 
not, is like “ Hyperion to a Satyr.” But, seriously, the composition is found 
very effectual in cleansing both the hair and the surface of the head, a most 
useful consideration, particularly in warm weather. 


Fine Arts. 


We are truly pleased to hear that the “ Drawing Academy” of that favorite 
artist, Thos. S. Cummings, is prospering well, and that the number of pupils, 
consequently, the enlargement of taste in the Fine Arts, is constantly on the 
increase. Mr. Cummings has quitted his former residence in Walker street. 
and, to be near the students in his charge, who are of “the upper ten thou 
sand,” he has moved to the near neighbourhood of St. Thomas’ Church, 
Broadway. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


The Italian Company from Havana, who have so lately been delighting the 
New Yorkers and the strangers who have happened to be in the city, have now 
finished their series, and have more than confirmed the expectations that were 
made of them. They are not only extensive in vocal quality, but are likewise 
well disciplined, well experienced, well governed, and iu all respeets well qual 
ified for the support of opera ; and if the report be true that they intend, un 
der the management of the very able Villarino, to give that charming recrea- 
tion, the Italian Opera, permanently here, we think they will be well patroniz 
ed ; we are very sure they will deserve it; and the only thing to be dreadec 
in such a case,—a too common cause of dread among Italian vocalists,—that 
they may fall into cliques or parties. One thing we have been long certain ot 
—as far as our own notion goes—that it will be necessary, in the cultivation 
of operatic music for some time in this country, to mix not a small proportion 
of comic opera with the more serious ; the change will not only relieve bu' 
will keep up attraction, and, by degrees, opera generally may get permanen! 
hold of the taste—which it has not yet. But on the operations of skill and 
excellence which have been given by Tedesco, Ranieri, both of the Vitas, Pe 
relli, Perozzi, and many others which we have not room to mention now, with 
the excellently managed and complete chorus in the very full and large or- 
chestral strength, with two such artists as the leader, Arditi, aud the Contra 
Bassist, Bodesina, there can be little doubt that these could long keep up the 
necessary excitement, and that an occasional change to Boston and to Phila 
delphia wouid well sustain opera, if the parties be not too extravagant in thei: 
demands and expectations, But there is one matter, of which they should be 
reminded, who think the singers’ terms very high. The vocalist can only make 
money whilst the vocal organs are in proper order ; when that ceases to be the 
ease, the vocalist is helpless, and should that become a permanent misfortune, 


therefore be taken by the fore-lock, for it is impossible to say who, or how soon, 
the misfortune may befal. 


The Italian party gave a concert at Castle Garden on Friday evening; and 
the free and liberal Marks, who is always ready with his professional services 
when they are needed, gave his annual concert the evening before at the Apol- 
lo Rooms. We go so early to press that we cannot notice at all as they de- 
serve either of these things at present, but shal! do so next week. 


As we had not room last week for a report of Mad. Jolly and M. Debreuil's 
deserving concert, we were in hopes of something more this week; but the 
weather is too hot for concerting at present in New York, and we have but to 
regret their audience was by no means equal to their deserts as vocalists, nor 
the bill which they put forth. They are two really good singers, the lady a 
very fine soprano, and the gentleman a good barytone, the latter particulare 
ly excellent in giving the feeling of a®Romanza. Besides these, there was 
the very fine solo playing on the violin by Rapetti, who joins what is not 
often found in violin-playing, that is, he is a good and steady leader, and he 
is a sweet and surprising solo-player. He also played in a Concertante 
piece with the very steady timist, Mr. Timm, whom, we do not hesitate to 
declare, we would rather listen to, when he plays a masterly composition 
for the pianoforte, than any artist who has hitherto gained celebrity on the 
last named instrument, in this country. 


From an esteeme 1 Correspondent. 
Park Theatre—Italian Company.—On Tuesday and Wednesday were given 
“Mose in Egitto,”—this splendid musical poem of the greatest living com- 
poser. Every one is obliged to confess, that after Rossini, Bellini, Verdi, and 
even Donizetti, are but too often very small. ‘This sublime score was so very 
warmly received on Tuesday, that it was repeated the next evening, in place of 
+ J Lombardi,” previously announced for that day; the fact is, that enthusiasm 
and the thermometer were at 90 degrees, or more. After the 2d act, le Raniv 
-ri was called before the curtain ; so were Tedesco, Vita, Novelli, and the prin- 
cipal singers, at the end of the opera. We are sorry to perceive that the tenor 
Perelli has not yet recovered all his powers ; he was but middling in Mose, and 
we strongly advise him to take care of himself, if he wish to keep long his 
voice. La Signora Ranieri has appeared to much advantage in her part of So- 
orano, and Vita and Novelli had a good chance to display their fine powers and 
capital style. We do not speak of Tedesco, because she is one of these art- 
ists whose every note has a charm and cannot pass unnoticed ; we give as ag 
nstance the quatuor and Septuor in the first act, in which her part was keep- 
ing up the attention of the whole audience. 
The night of Thursday was devoted to the benefit of la Signorina Tedesco. 
The twice beautiful singer was never in better voice than on that occasion, and 
she sung ‘*Norma” to perfection. We cannot listen to her round and ful; 
aotes without remembering the regretted Maria Malibran. We do not know 
if this is the general impression, but we can affirm that the audience has been 
in rapture at each performance of la Signorina Tedesco, and never more than 
on Thursday evening last. The fair Prima Donna was of course encored, 
re-ealled, and loided with bouquets, wreaths, etc. 
The Havana Company leaves for Philadelphia this very day, and we are 
sorry to learn they do not intend to come back before next spring. 
Cricketers’ Chronicle. 

An excellent match at Cricket was played on Monday, 5th inst., at the New 
York Club’s Ground, Hoboken, distinguished as eleven married and against 
eleven single. This style of match has been frequently played by the New 
York Club, and, until this time, the married have always been the successful 
party ; but the ice has been broken, and the bachelors have been the victors ; 
vat, as will be seen by the score, they have only won by a few notches. The 
singles took the bat first; the play was called at 11.15 A. M., and by 12.45 
the end of their first innings, they had made but 51, chiefly against the bowls 
ng of Sutton, Greatorex, andjMott. But the married party fielded better 
‘han the other party, and the bowlers delivered nearly 150 baile in their hour 
ind a half, in which, as will be seen, very few wickets were knocked down, 
yut in which Bennett made a three and Rannie a four hit very prettily. The 


wickets, 23 runs; 4 wickets, 36 runs; 5 wickets, 40 runs; 6 wickets, 41 
‘uns; 7 wickets, 44 runs; 8 wickets, no increase of score; 9 wickets, 5] 
runs; 10 wickets, no increase. 

The married party commenced play at“1.5 P. M., and in an hour and three 
juarters they had finished their first innings, amounting to 69 runs. The 
‘ielding and the out-side play generally of the single men was not good during 
this innings, else the married had not made so good a result. There was one 
ball obtained by Sutton which counted three and an overthrow of two, and James 
and Mott made each a fine three in this innings; but the misses of catches 
was very frequent. The wickets score was as follows: 1 wicket, 15 runs; 2 
wickets, 28 runs; 3 wickets, 33 runs; 4 wickets, 35 runs; 5 wickets, 41 
runs; 6 wickets, 61 runs; 7 wickets, 64 runs; 8 wickets, 66 runs ; 9 wickets, 
67 runs ; and 10 wickets, 69 runs. 

At 35 P. M., the single went in for their second innings, which they ac- 
complished in two hours, and got this time 85 runs. We think that more 
night have been got by them, but Bennett, who ran like a deer at his own hits, 
or when he wished to be at the striking end, would not make the most of the 
Byes or of his colleague's hits. He made a fine four, a three, and a five, off 


there is a complete wind-up of the artist's hope and pros pects. ee Cuyp made a good three, and Melville a six, which last was a 


wickets score was as follows: 1 wicket, 5 runs; 2 wickets, 22 runs; 3 
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«Jost ball.” The married men fielded well, and saved many a run thereby 
The wicket score was as follows: 1 wicket, 5 runs; 2 wickets, 17 runs; 3 
wickets, 28 runs; 4 wickets, no increase ; 5 wickets, 64 runs; 6 wickets, 66 
runs; 7 wickets, 71 runs; 8 wickets,no increase ; 9 wickets, 79 runs and 10 
wickets, 85 runs. 

Immediately the married party took bat in hand, in order to get through the 
match before sun-down ; but they were all had out by 6.30 P. M., and they 
lost the match by 14 runs. In this innings, at the fore part, the singles fielded 
shamefully, but we must make one grand exception from all concerned on tha 
score. East was a beautiful fielder, and he seemed to possess ubiquity ; he 
was very much admired in his play, both inside and out, and we shall not be 
very far out, in our estimation, if we consider him the best cricketer of the 
parties yesterday. The wicket score was as follows: 1 wicket, 1 rnin ; 2 
wickets, 7 runs ; 3 wickets, 15 runs ; 4 wickets, 22 runs ; 5 wickets, 29 runs ; 
6 wickets, no increase ; 7 wickets, 42 runs ; 8 wickets, no increase ; 9 wick 
ets, 53 runs ; 10 wickets, no increase. 

The following is the general score of the Game :— 

SINGLE MEN. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Cuyp, b. Sutton, c. Sutton....... 0 b. Greatorex...... secre 38 
Bennett, b. 22 b. Sutton, c, Orton.......----.. 29 


Brothers.—This is a controversial subject, upon which we confess we have 
felt no interest; but we doubt not that it may be very interesting to many 
in this city. It is evidently put forth by one who has the subject at his 
fingers’ ends, and thus we leave it. 

Josephus, No. 2: New York: Harpers.—This will be a very valuable 
work when completed, and we need scarcely add that it is a religious clas- 
sic of long standing. ‘The present edition is far beyond that of either La 
Roger Lestrange or that ‘of Whiston, and the Illustrations are many and 
happy. 

United States Almanac for 1848: New Xork : Harpers.—How the old al- 

manacs got stuffed with so much that was ridiculous, we know not, except 
that there was a time when the world was very credulous, very supersti- 
tious, and very ignorant, which last, perhaps, accounts for the first two faults 
in the mind. But this book, now-a-days, has a hoard of valuable contents, 
all useful for this practical and busy world. The one before us is a very 
good one, and a very cheap one. 
Che Bridal: a Tragedy: New York: Berford and Co.—This is an ad- 
dition to the series published by this house, called the ‘ Modern Standard 
Drama.” It is an adaptation by Sheridan Knowles of Beaumont and Fletch- 
er’s “ Maid’s Tragedy,” and has been well received in the theatrical world. 


J. F. Emmerson, b. Sutton..... 
Melville, knocked his own wicket. 0 b, Greatorex, c. Nash........-. 10 
East, b. Sutton, c. Morgan...... 
Rannie, b. Mott, c. James.....-.. 8 b. Sutton,c. Sutton...... paren 
Hayes, b. Mott, c. Sutton....... FUR cose 
Stanley, d. Mott, c. Gallacher.... 2 b. Sutton, c. Orton... 
Godwin, NOt 1. dD. 
Wide, Greatorex.........-. 1 Greatorex 1, Suttonl........... 
No Balls, 
MARRIED MEN. 
FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS 
James, b. 7 b. 
Mason, b Cuyp........-- Ob. Melville,c. Emmerson........ 
Elliot, b. Cuyp, c. Emmerson.... 7 b. Melville... 
Richards, b. Emmerson, c. do.... 0 b. 
Gallacher, b. Emmerson, c. East.. 1 b. Cuyp............---.------ 
Orton, b. Cuyp, c. Bennett....... 2 b. dol... 


The day being a national festival, there were so many running across the 
ground, coming in the way of the scoring, so many fire-works, and also the noise 


The Courtier of the Days of Charles II. : 2 vols. 12mo.: by Mrs. C. F. 


15||Gore: New York : Harpers —The authoress publishes this and other tales in 


these two volumes, to vindicate her claim to them as original writings of hers, 
and not as has been said, translations from French and other works. Her lite- 
rary quality in general is too well admitted to be here commented on. 


Harpers.—The previous Spanish-American historical works of this writer are 
well known and highly appreeiated in the literary world. He, in all his labors, 
has shown himself to be a man of research, one of judgment, and very much 
master of his subjects, which latter have evidently been a labor of love to him, 


1 
3 
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0|| History of the Conquest of Peru : 2 vols. : by W. H. Prescott : New York; 
2 
1 
2 
3 


85|/1nd much connected with each other. This work is most elegantly got up by 


the publishers, as indeed both the author and the subject deserve, and we al- 
ready hear that it is much sought after. 

Hints to Young Architects : by G. Whitewick : New York: Wiley & Put- 
nam.—This is a very able book, and Mr. A. J. Downing has ably edited it, so 
as to make it very applicable to practice in the United States. We are glad to 
see that practical Architecture is now more attended to than formerly, for not 
only is taste thereby much improved, but capitalists who build will be able to 
do so with less waste of money. ‘This work is well supplied with illustrations, 
rules, diagrams, and the various formula necessary in makicg contracts, mea- 
surements, etc. 

Dombey & Son; Part IX.: New York: Wiley and Putnam.—We have 
formerly said that the publishers are putting forth a neat edition of this work ; 
byt we think not much of the writing itself, which, but for the name of Dick- 
ens appended to it, would ere now have been lost in oblivion. 

The Flowers Personified; Part I.: by N. Cleaveland, Esq. : New York : 
Martin and Co.—This is a very neat, pretty trifle. It is a translation from the 
French of “ Les Fleurs Aminees,” by Grandville, and each number contains 


of the spectators, jand ‘other interruptions, that we were obliged to forego/|three Plates of female figures dressed in appropriate flowers, attended also by 
many circumstances of the score which otherwise would have been given ; but |yignettes, which plates are ingenious ; and the presswork is poetically express- 
what is here given is correct. We do wish that Cricket players wouid pay as|/ed in prose language. 


much attention to their field play as to their batting. There seems to be an 


The Pictorial History of England.—No. 26 of this admirable publication 


idea that field players are only acting on the defensive ; this is wrong, for it is| has just appeared from the press of the Harpers, embellished, as usual, with 
as pure an offensive warfare as any in the exercise, and to the judicious looker|/,y merous quaint and curious engraviugs. This new issue describes the civil 


on is finer that the hits of a mere hard-striker. 


and military movements of the English nation during the troublesome reign of 
Charles I. 


St, George's Cricket Club.—As usual on this festival, the St. George’s 


A PEEP AT THE OLDEN TIME. 


Cricket Club has their practice ; bet this isseldom or never a match. The 
Workmen are now busily employed in pulling down the old edifice in 


match of the season will be on the St. e’s Ground on Monday ensuing ; } y | 
but let it not be understood as a match of the Club ; it is only to be played on a yrcenathweryon) se ae pee ge by the eons of North 

» preparato e erection of a new structure, mong th - 
that ground. Mach pains have been taken in bringing together from various vers stowed away in the garret of this venerable pile of brick sed re 
parts of this neighbourhood parties of the Northern against the Southern Eng-||some old newspapers have been found, which, compared with the large 


lichmen. We know something of every player, as we believe the list we gave Hrs of rp arc) pip = ie acuriosity. We bave been furnished 
: iat, ticipation, that th tch of||vith one of these relics of the olden time. It is entitled “The Ameri 
last week is tolerably correct, and we think, by anticipation, that the match o Weekly Mercury,” published at Philadelphia, by percha, mredatee can 


next Monday will be the best that was ever played on this continent. We ex- bearing date November 28,1728. In order that our readers may form an 


pect, once more, to see the noble game of Cricket played by the parties, and||idea how some things were managed in this city just one hundred 


we are utterly unable to form our conclusion which is the stronger side. 


Literarp Notices. 


Life of Madame Guyon : 2 vols. 8vo.: by Thos. C, Upham: New York : 
Harper and Brethers.—Tiais book has come somewhat late into our hands, and 


and nineteen years ago, we extract the following advertisement trom the 
paper before us:— 


** Just arrived from London, in the Ship Borden, William Harbert Com- 


mander, a Parcel of young likely Men Servants, consisting of Husband-men 
Joyners, Shoe-makers, Weavers, Smiths, Brick-makers, Brick- layers, Saw. 
yers, Taylors, Stay-makers, Butchers, Chair-makers, and several other 
Trades, and are to be sold very reasonable, either for ready Money,’ Wheat, 


the press, with which we generally agree as to the merits of this work,|/pread or Flour, by Edward Horne, Philadelphia. 


have spoken very highly of it. The Professor has added to his literary 
character by his mode of handling the subject, and although he has made 


Philadelphia Bulletin. 
Philosophical happiness is to want little and to enjoy much ; vulgar hap- 


copious and good use of the autobiography of Madame Le Mothe Guyon/|piness is to want much and enjoy little. 


herself; but the handling of Biography, particularly when the subject is 


PRESERVE YOUR HAIR 


a distinguished individual, is more difficult than is generally imagined, par- wae you have it, it is too late after it has fallen off—(the advertisement of Emperie’s 


ticularly when it is desirable to show remarkable mental or intellectual 


to the contrary notwithstanding.) The Medical Faculty recommend Camm’s Spanish 


Lustral Hair Preservative as the best a:ticle yet known for that purpose. A. B. & D. Sands 


qualities, and yet neither falsify nor distort the qualities themselves. The} |ate the agents in New York. 


Professor has done this well, and, accordingly, the work will do good to 


N. B.—None genuine without the name of T. W. CAMM blown in the bottle. 


religion itself, leaving denomination quite out of the question. The book 
is produced by the publishers in a manner that does credit to publication, 
and we wish it were more general in the trade. 


The Trinity Church Question: by a Corporator: New York: Harper and|| 


[Jy 10-Ly*. 
J. CONRAD, 
FIRST PREMIUM BOOT MAKER, 
No. 56 Market Street and No. 5 Ann Street, . 
June 19*-ly.] New York. 
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BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
A VEGETABLE AND UNIVERSAL MEDICINE. 
These Pills cure all diseases by purifying the Blood. They give to al! the organs of the 
body the proper t of life y to their purification. They area 
FOUNTAIN OF HEALTH TO ALL MANKIND, j 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
THE MANUAL OF CRICKET. 
OMPRISING the Laws of the Game, some account of its history, and of the 
Improvements made therein, Directions and Justructivns in the Practice and Play of th 
manly and athletic Exercise, and suggestions as te Variations and Applications of it, so as to 
afford satisfactory recreation to small numbers of players. The whole being intended asa 
plete Cricketer’s Guide. With numerous Illustrations, Embellishments, and diagrams- 


and may be justly said to give the beauty and vigour of youth to the weakness and decrepitude, 
of age. Can it be believed that after being before the public for ninety-one years, thelr sale! 
should only now be a little rising a million of boxes per year? But so it is, and it is only to 
be attributed to fatal prejudice, or their sale would be at least twenty millions of boxes per 
yeas instead of only one million. Let all the sick use them—they will soon be among the 
healthy ; let all who would secure themselves from sickness have them by them, in case of a 


sudden attack ; for a few doses taken when the body commences to get out of order, and - 


By Alex. D. Paterson. 
By way of appendix to this work, there will be added the body and everything important of 


“ Felix on the Bat.” 
N. B —Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms, by applying to Berford & Co. 


Astor House, Broadway. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S STEEL PENS. 


r= Subscriber is constantly receiving fresh supplies of every deseription of the above we 
known popular Peus. A large stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of patent, Ma 


benefit is secured at ouce. Fathers and mothers, attend to this subject ; sons and daughters, 
attend to this subject ; let all men and women ask themselves the question, whether what has | 
s:ood the test of time so long does not deserve some attention. || 

An whois ve benefitted ? Those who use the Brandreth Pills. They are the ones tha | 
receive the interest of a thousand per cent. How? 1n a present payment of health, of viva-)| 
eity for dullness, of brightness and clearness of perception, in place of cloudiness and confa- | 


sion of mind {| 

Brandreth’s Pills are a life preserver. Those who know their qualities feel secure in their 
health and faculties being preserved to them to an indefinite period. They are equally good in 
all kinds of disease, no matter how called, because they cannot be used without taking out im- 
purities from the blood, and perseverance will cause its perfect purification, and no disease can 


be present when the blood is pure. 


Clintonville, New Jersey, 4th April, 1847. 


aum Bonum, Damascus and double Damascus barrel Pen ; Principality, each extra fine, fine an 
medium points ; Caligraphic, (iHustrated cards). Perwvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Pa 
tent Prince Albert, Queen’s Own, Baronial, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of 
one gross each. Tegether with an excelleut article for Schoo! use, the Collegiate Pen and the 
Croton Pen, (on illustrated cards and in boxes,) which possesses strength, elasticity, and fines 
ness of point, xo rage | suited to light and rapid hands, Very cheap Pens in boxes ; holdee 
of every description ; all of which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers srs 
HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John,-st.o 


licited, by 
Oct. 3-tf. cor. of Gold 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOPADIA, &c 
Imported and For Sale, (Wholesale and Retail,) 
BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 
1. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know.edge.’ 


—Volume for 1845 i Snow complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. 
2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA.—It is unnecessary, 


MR. CYRUS DURAND’S LETTER. | 


Dear Sir : I have for years been subject to a sonr stomach aad much flatulence, especially 
after eating ever so light a repast. These and other symptoms of a dyspeptic nature have given 


my 
announcement, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the ~ 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field 
ofknowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters 


me much trouble, making me occasioually very sick ; in fact I for years scarcely ever was real- | which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 


ly well, and I often thought I should never have precious health again. 

In this condition 1 commenced using your Pills, and after only a few weeks’ use of them free- 
1y, I found myself much improved. 1 then took oue pill! a day for ten days, and they perfectly 
t stored me. It is four months gow since, and 1 have enjoyed the best possible health, having 


no return of acidity of stomach, or any other dyspeptic symptom whatever.—I remain, dear sir, 
truly yours, CYRUS DURAND. 


B. Brandreth, M. D. 
Sold for 26 cents per box, with full directions, at Dr. BRANDRETH’S Principal office, 241 
Broadway ; also, at his retail offices, 274 Bowery and 24] Hudson street, New York ; and by 
one agent in every city, town and village, inthe United States and Canada, each of whom has 
a certificate of agency from Dr. Brandreth. Observe it. 
- 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND EMBELLISHING THE HAIR, 
TANDS unrivalled ; and is now the only article used by those who value a good head of 
hair. It is alike efficacious in exterminating scurf and dandruff ; and the beautifying 
lustre it gives to the hair, ensures its success at the toilet of every lady of fashion. For fur-, 
ther particulars see pamphlet:, containing certificates from some of the most eminent physi- 
cians, &e., to be of his agents throughoat the United States and Canada, among which 
are the following :— } 
AGENTS.—E. Mason, Portland ; W. R. Preston, Portsmouth; Carleton & Co., and J.C. 
Ayer, Lowell ; B. K. Bliss, Springfield ; D. Scott, Jr. & Co., Worcester; J. R.&C. Thorn- 
tou, and Dr. Cadwell, New Bedford ; R. J. Taylor. Newport, Mass. ; A. B. & D. Sands, 100) 
Fulton St., 273 Broadway, and 77 East Broadway, N. ¥.; E. Trevett & Son, Poughkeepsie ;) 
G Dexter, Albany ; Dr. ere tang Troy ; T. Hunt, Auburn ; Wm. Pitken, Rochester; G. 
H. Fish, Saratoga ; Tolman & Williams, Syracuse; L. Kelley, Geneva; E. S. Barnum & 
Son, Utica ; Wm. Coleman, Buffalo ; Seth G. Hance, Druggist, and William H. A. Myers,) 
Hair Dresser, Baltimore, Md. ; J. W. Kneeland & Co., 127 Canal St., New Orleans, La ; and, 
other places. 
0G- A treatise on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Hair, with directions for preserving 
the same, &c., accompanies each bottle of “ the Hyperion.” 
WILLIAM BOGLE, 
First Premium Ventilating and Gossamer Wig Maker, No. 228 Washington St., Boston. 


Jy 
WEST’S PATENT RANGES. 
T= Subscriber having made extensive improvements in his Ranges during the last year- 
now offers them to the public as the most complete in the market. Each Range having 
six holes for pots, Ke , and two ovens, which cannot be surpassed by any brick oven in use, in 
fact, they are partly composed of brick ; in front roasting can be carried on in the best man-. 


possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in 
sheep, or 

3. Also, THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence- 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Coutributors, eminent in their respective — 


||ments ; and its articles, in many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as au - 
| ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound 
Fb. 21-sf. 


n 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. 


LAMPS, GIRANDOLES, HALL LANTERNS AND CHANDELIERS. 
DEITZ, BROTHER & CO. 


WASHINGTON STORES, No. 139 WILLIAM-ST. 
RE MANUFACTURING AND HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND,a full assortment of 
articles in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale of 
retail prices, for cash :-— 

Solar Lamps—Gilt, Bronze and Silvered, in great variety. 
Suspending Solars, do. do- 
Bracket Solars, do. do. 
SolarChandeliers, do. do., 2, 3 and 4 lights 
Saspending Camphene Lamps ; Brackets do do 

ide, do. do. 
Camphene Chandeliers—2, 3, and 4 lights. 
Girandoles—Gik, Silvered and Bronzed, various patterns 
Hall Lanterns—Various stzes, with cut or stained glass. Mayl 


THE PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY. 
251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 
['WO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U. 8. 
WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, at the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 
YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, fer the 
MOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 
Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. Sly. 25-tf. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS- 


ner. The back of the range is fitted up with a water-back for heating water for baths, wash-. 


ing, &e., &c., and, upon the whole, it is the most plete arrang ever got up for cook- 
ing. | 
Copper Boilers made under the subscribers | superintendence, and finished with, 


great care, will be warranted to be superior to boilers usually sold for such purposes. | 
Utensils of all kinds, for al] patterns of ranges, constantly on hand, or mnde to order. 

Jy 10*.] WM. WEST, 133 Hudson St., New York. — 

PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS, 

FOWLER & WELLS, 


EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE 
BLOOD OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, VIZ: 
Scrofula or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pom 
ples or Pustules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm 
Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints, Stub- 
8, uitic Symptoms, Sciatica or Lumbago, and Ascites or Dropsy. 
Also, Chronic’ Disorders. 


HE value of this preparation is now widely known, and every day the field of its usefal- 


May 15th.-tf. 131 Nassau-st. N. Y. 
CALEDONIA SPRINGS. 


HE CANADA HOUSE.—The subscriber, in expressing his obligation forthe very libe-|/>&t the expressed essence, an ' 
he received during the preceding summer, begs to inform the Public that! jner as Quinine is of Peruvian bark, o1 Morphine of Opium. It is an established fact a few 


grains of either Quinine or Morphine contain all the medicinal value of a large quantity of the 


ral patrona: 
‘* THE CANADA HOUSE” is again OPENED by him, for the reception of Visitors ; and 


| be the most powerfu 
|medical practice. It is highly concentrated for convenience and portability, containing nothing 


ness is Nene It approved and highly recommended by Ph ysicians, and is admitted to 
d searching preparation from the root that has ever been employed in 


is the representative of the Sarsaparilla Root, in the same man 


crude substances ; hence the superiority of these preparations—and no invalid would desire to 


he most respectfully solicits a continuance of their pat ae | them that he will) |$"" . 
Hoge pall drink a gallon mixture, when a half pint contained the same medicinal value. The Sarsapaiillla 


spare no pains to add to their comfort, health, and recreation. 

Since the close of the last season, the house and grounds have undergone many importan 
alterations and improvements, which, it is hoped, will add to the comfort and convenience of 
bares The Dining-room has been considerably enlarged, and the Bar removed from the, 

ouse | 

The Subscriber is happy to state that MISS MURRAY, whose attention to visitors is so 
well known, will still remain at the Springs. 1/8 

The Caledonia Springs present the great advantage of a variety of Medicinal Waters, ac- F 


| |Cam_be diluted when taken agreeable to the directions, and made to suit the taste, of the patient 


The following certificate is only another link Dew 4 eat chain of testimoify to its merits 
ut olton, Canada East, April 18, 1846. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : Exposed as we rre to the attacks of disease, end so frequent} 


disappointed in proposed remedies, we cannot but look upon the efforts of successful practi 


ioners with interest and gratitude. This is true respecting your valuable pre ti f 
aparilla. I have been severely afflicted for 33 


disagreed,” and their prescriptions were still more diverse. 1 tried various remedies but foand 


knowledged by the most eminent of the Faculty to be, each of their kind, worivalled in their ) Oi of uneit | commenced using your excellent medicine, at which time | was wholly con- 


efficacy for the cure of ‘diseases, and invigorating qualities. 

The Salt and Sulphur Baths are in full operation, from the use of which the most extraor 
dinary benefits have bees derived. 1 
The Stages will leave Montreal every Morning, (Sundays excepted ) and arrive at or 
Springs in the Evening. 

The charges at the Canada House will be the same as last year, namely :— 

By the Month £6 0 0 
By the Week - 115 0 


| true, 


||fimed to my bed. After using it a few months, I now a bled i 
‘enjoy ne wam enabled to walk about, ride eut, and 


" health, which I attribute entirely to the use of Sands’s Sarsa 
illa. Please accept my assurance of gratitude and regard. JOHN M. NORRIS. 
Being personally acquainted with the above statements, I hereby certify that the same are 
REV. T. M. MERRIMAN. 
Farther Testimony.—The following i an extract from a letter received from Rev. Wm. Ga- 


Berkshire, Vt., Oct. 22, 1846, 


lushia 


y the Day H. CLIFTON. wy 4 been with a severe in my side, occasioned by a diseased 

i er, ren ; suffering at times what guage cannot yb i 
LAP-WELDED BUILER FLUES. ||taking your Sarsaparilla been greatly relieved, so mech that I bane bons able ry 
16 PEET.LoNo, AND FROM | 1-2 INCHES TO 5 INCHES DIAMETER, | {tend to my basiness, and preach occasionally for the last fifteen months. I wholly discarded al) 
THOS. PROSSER, | |other medicine, and thoroughly tried the Sarsaparilla, which I can recommend in truth and sin» 
‘ y Paten' 28 Pl Y | cerity to all those who are in any way afflicted with any species of scrofulous complaints There 
April. att Street, N, Y. ||have been some remarkable cures effected by its use in this vicinity. Mrs. 1. Shaw by the use 
EYE AND EAR. | of six bottles, was restored to better health than she had before enjoyed for ten years, and Mrs. 
W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysipelas, was entirely cured by the nse of 


DR. POWELL, OCULIST, AURIST, &e. 1k 
261 Broadway, cor. of Warren-st. 


few bottles.—Yours, truly, 'M. G J 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and A i... yest 


TTENDS EXCLUSIVELY to Diseases of the Eye and Ear, from 9 to 4 o’clock. STRA- jets, which may be obtained of Agents gratis. 


BISMUS or Squinting cured in a few mivutes. | 
ARTIFICIAL EY 

adapted to anv defect. i] 
DR. POWELL has just published a popular Treatise on the Eye, with Engravings, 8mo., |S 


Prepared sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Draggists, 100 Fulton Stréet, corner of William, 


ES insested that cannot be distinguished from the natural Eye. Spec'acles New York. 


Sold also by John Holland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; J. W.B K 
. F. Urquhan, Toronto ; T. Bickle, Hamiltca and by generally 


paper 50 cents, muslin 75 cents, or familiar ag wan: of the Anatomy and Physi- | United States and Canada. Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles for $5. 


ology of the organ of vision. Rules for the Preservation, Improvement, and Restoration of 


OG The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’ Sersaparilla that nes 


sight Remarks on Optics and the use and abuse of tacles, with directions for their selec | | be di sas sands’ 
tion Te be had atthe Author’s, and of all May 22-3m * whieh dus such remarkable cures of the most difficu’t class of diseases to 


subject ; therefore ask for Sands’ Sarsapar:ia, and take no other 


| 4 
| 
| 
i 
t 
4 
Ne, 
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any specilied extent, by applying at No. 187 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park), where every at- 
ention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence a home. The most satis- 
actory references will be given and expected. 


J feseg sey RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin 
cipe Segars in all thei: variety. $G- LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 


and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY 
ould direct the attention of the public to the following brief account of the present con. 
dition of this institution, and of the effort now making to increase its importance and 
usefulness. 

The institution is now, in every respect, prosy It is free from financia embarrass 
ment ; its real estate, independent of its books, far exceeds in value the amount of its obliga 
tions ; and its income provides for its current expenses, and for considerable annual adiitions 

othe Library. It has recently erected a noble library edifice in a central situation, on the prin 
eipal street of the city, spacious enough for a library of more than a hundred thousand volumes. 
Its present library numbers forty thousand, generally well-selected volumes (many of which 
are rare and costly) ; it may therefore be said to have laid the foundation for a library of the 
first class, and such the trustees are determined to make it, if the public will foster it as the 
importance of the object deserves. . 

Attached to the library is a convenient and ¢ di ding room, well supplied with 
the home and foreign journals and newspapers, which offers every accommedation, both ‘or 
quiet reading and a rapid glance at the news of the day. One of the objects now in viewis 
to transfer this department of the library to the first floor of the building, to render it more ac. 
cessible to persons whose time is limited, and to extend the library proper over the whole of 
the second floor. 

The institution is not, as many have supposed, anexclusive one. Any person of fair charac 
ter may become a member of it on application to the librarian, and a 5 its privileges by pay- 
ing twenty-five dollars, the price of a share, and an annual assessment of six dollars ; the lat. 

er may be commuted at any time by the payment of seventy-five dollars. 

This is the condition and character of the institution, in whose benefit the public are now 
invited to participate, and for whose advancement their co-operation is solicited. It is hoped 
that every friend to the moral and intelectual improvement of our city, every parent who 
would farnish various and valuable reading to his children, every one who seeks an occasional 
retreat from the toils and tumults of business, in a word, every one who knows the value of « 
great library in a great metiopolis, and js not now a member of this institution, will immediately 
beceme one , and that those who are already members of i¢ will lend. theiy active and efficient 
aid in raising it to the rank which the trustees are now aiming to give it. If this is done, the 
trastees pledge themselves to the public that nothing shall be wanting on their part to carry oat 
this great object, and enable the institution to attain a character and present an aspect of ex. 


tent and importance that will make it the boast and honor of the commercial metropolis of the 
Union. Feb. 13—tf. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
‘* A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000, sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premiam) of about $185,000. 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq. George-st. Hanover-square, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
Physician—J. ELLIOTSON, M. D., F. R. S. 
Actuary—W. S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F. A. 8S. 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


yp ad INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to life 
assurance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all oceasions, the power to borrow, 
withont expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid ; also the option 
of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences or ne- 
cessity. 

Aupininans for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons insured for life, can, at once, borrow half amount of annual premium for five suc- 
cessive years, on their own note and deposit of policy. 


Part of the Capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of the) | 


Local Durectors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed claims (should 
such arise) or otherwise. F% 

The payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the annual 
rate. 

No charge for stamp duty. : L 

Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium'becomes due, without forfeiture of 
policy. 

Travelling leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums on the most moderate scale. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS—The remarkable and i d prosperity of the So 
ciety has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, 
varying from 35 to 85 per cent.on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit 


scale. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for America, 74 
Wall-st.)\—New York—Jacohb Harvey, Esq., Chairman; John J. Palmer, Esq. Jonathan 
Goodhue, Esq., James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay. Esq., Samuel S. Howland, Esq., 
Gorham A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., and C. Edward 
Habichtr, Esq. 

Philadelphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esy., George Rex Graham, Esq., 
William Jones, Esq. 

Subsieneny-+demuden Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 

J. Leander Starr, General Agent, and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., General Accountant,) 


for the United States and British N. A. Colonies. 


men, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with Apartments and Board to | ILLIAMLAIRD, Florist, comer of yx: | and 28th street, N. Y., has always 


on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. Orders for 
Fruit and O 1 Trees, supplied at the lowestrates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 
fully put up at all seasons. 
B.—Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep ia order Gardens, prune Grape, &c. Gen- 
tlemen snpplied with experienced Gardeneis, and etnin of character with places, by apply- 
ing to Wm. Laird. Ap. 20-tf. 


LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to dispose of their 


left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 
Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
JgLEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 
Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. y 4-ly. 
PIANO FORTES. 
invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 385 BROADWAY 
for a superior and warranted article. Apl 18-tf. 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
OSAIL from NEW YORK on the 26th and fiom LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 


month :— 

Ships Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26th Nov. 11. 
GARRICK, B. I. H. Trask, Oct. 26. Dee, 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. ll. 


SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb 11. 
These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of theiraccommodations. The price of 

sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 

experienced masters, whe will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 

packages sent by them, unless regular bills of ding signed therefor. For freight or passage 

apply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, and 

{newspapers 1 cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the ishers of Newspapers to discontinue 

all Advertisements not in their names of the Live ‘ackets, viz. :—the ROSCIUS, SID- 

DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 

that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My 24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 
GAILING from NEW YORK on the 11th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 
Ships. Captains. From New Yerk. - From Liv 


Waterloo W. H. Allen, Mar. 11, July 11, Nov. 11. | Ap. 26, Aug. 26, Dec. 26, 
John R. Skiddy, James C. Luce, Ap. 11, Aug. 11, Dec. 11, | May 26 Sept. 26, Jan. 26] 
Stephen Whitney, | C. W. Popham, May 11, Sept. 11, Jan 11. | June 26, Oct. 26, Feb. 2°. 
Virginian, F. P. Allen, {| June 11, Oct. 11, Feb. 11. | July26, Nov. 26, Mar. 26. 


These ships are of the first class, their accommodations being unsurpassed for room, elegan 
and convenience. The reputation of their Commanders is wel] known, and every exertion wil 
be made to promote the comfort of Passengers and the interests of Importers. 

The Captains or Owners will not be reponsible for any Letters, Parcels, or Packages, sent by 
them, unless Regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, apply to 

Jan. 30-ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 

AILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
ao that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 

succeeding day. 


ips. Captains. From New York. From Liverpoal. 
Ashburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,|Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21" 
Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, \Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,;Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
Independence, \F. P. Allen, |Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,|April21, Aug. 21, Dee. 21, 
Henry Clay. ‘Fara Nye. ‘Aprl 6, Aug. 6, Dee. 6. May 21, Sept.21, Jan. 21. 


These ships are of a very superior character ; are not su either in point of elegance 
and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will alway be devoted 
to the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip: 
tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained upon pews fi 
cation to the Stewards. 
| Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels, or 
Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas: 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
THs LINE OF PACKFTS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, which 


will succeed each other, in the order ir which they are named, sailing pon, from 
N on the 


sage, apply to 
My 31-tf. 


NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from L 
7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


Medical Examiners, New York—J. Kearney Rodgers, M.D., 110 Bleeker-st. ; Alexander E. 
Hosack, M D., 101 Franklin-st. ; S. 8S. Keene, 290 Fourth-st. 

Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at 3 o’clock P,M. daily. Fee 
paid by the Society. 

Standing Counsel— William, Van Hook, Esq., 3° Wallwt. 

Bankers—The Merchants’ Bank. 

Solicitor John Hone, Esq., Li Pine-st. 

Cashier—Heary E. Cutlip, Esq. : 

An Act in revpect to insurance for lives for the benefit of married women, passed by the 
Legislature of New-York, Ist April, 1940. . ; 

Pamphlets, blank forms, tables of rates, lists of agents, &c. &c. obtained at the Chief Office 
74 Wall-st 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


erican Colonies. 
eo J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 
New York, 8th Jan. 1847. Jan. 16th 
TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION, AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
OFFICE. 

ASSAGE FROM, AND DRAFTS TO, ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, IRELAND 
Pp SCOTLAND, AND WALES. Persons wishing to send for their friends, in any part o 
the Old Country, will find the subseriber’s arrangements for 1847, most complete, and caleu 
lated in every way to ensure satisfaction to all who may make arrangements with them to bring 

heir friends across the Atlantic. The subscribers are agents for 
THE NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
QUEEN OF THE WEST - 1300tons. ROSCIUS 
LIVERPOOL - = SIDDONS 
HOTTINGUER --- -- SRERIDAN- - --- - 
ROCHESTER - --- -- GARRICK - - - 
The above magnificent packets are all new Yort built ships of the very first class, built ex- 
pressly for the Liverpool passenger trade, and fitted ap with special regard for the comfort and 
convenience of passengers ; they are commanded by men of experience, and are not surpassed 
for speed by any ships afloat. Their sailing days from Liverpool are on the 6th and 11th of 
every month, on which days they leave punctually. 
In addition to the above sj lendid ships, the subscribers are also Agents for the 
ST. “‘ GEORGE’S AND THE UNION LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
composed in part of the folluwing favourite and well-known ships, viz. : ‘‘ The America,” 
St. George, Empire, St. Patrick, Rappahannock, Marmion, Sea, &c. &c., which, together with 
the new line, make six ships per month, or one every five days, from Liverpool ; thus prevent- 
ing the possibility of delay at that port. Passage from any part ef Ireland to Liverpool, can 


he secured at the lowest rates. Every information given by Pech oe ea 
. . uth-st. 


2d'door below Burling Slip. 
Drafts supplied for any amount from £1, upwards, payable throughout the United Kingdom. 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 

St. James, | . R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1] Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 90 
Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10! Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
|Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 10, 10, 10 

witzerland, Knight, 0 i} 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 10 
Victoria, E.E Morgan, | Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, : 20 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 0, 1. 10| May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Hendrick Hudson | G Moore, 20° 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albert, | W. 8. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, 10, 10. 10] June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, lo 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and ienced navigators 
Great care wil be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &e., are of the best Sescription 


The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters{ 
Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless recular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
t GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF L'VERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the succeding day, viz. :— 


oO 
My 24-tf. 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From ai es 
Oxford, S. Yeaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1] July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16 | Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
(Montezuma, new | A. W. Lowber, | July 1 Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16 ; 6 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, E. G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 16, 16, 1 
New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, » 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, 16, 4 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16 | Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their Cabin acco 
‘or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest at 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctua 

é price of passage outwards, is now fixed at , fox which ample stores of eve lescrip 
‘tion will be pers with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be farsished by 
tho Ownare of ili be ble for any Le 

either t aptains or Owners ips wi responsi , Parcels 
lor Packages se ty them, ess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor Fer fre 

ot 
passage, apply GOODHUE & Co_ #4 South-st , or 
\C. H. MARSHATI 4, 38 Burling-slip, N. , or 
ARING, BROTHER? & Co., Liverpool. 
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